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Some Recent Adoptions of New School Books. 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
HAS ADOPTED 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HAS ADOPTED 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS. 
BARNES’ PRIMARY U. S. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


HAVE ADOPTED 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


HAS ADOPTED THE 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BARNES * WRITING « CHARTS. 


S2 WUMBERS. 


To accompany Barnes’ Series of Penmanship, on Stiff Manilla Boards, 
very carefully and beautifully printed. 











(t= Price, $4.00. To Schools, and Boards of Education, $2.50. Send for set 
on approval, 


A S. BARNES & CO. Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 
234 & 236 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





AN EXTRA NUMBER 
Of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, published in September, is 


American Authors and 
Their Birthdays. 


By ALFRED S8. ROE, 


Principal of the High School at Worcester, Mass. 
15 Cents Post-paid. 


IT CONTAINS: 


(1.) 47 Programmes, and many valuable suggestions, for the celebration of the birthdays of 
Longfellow, (Feb. 27.) Whittier, (Dec. 17.) Holmes, (Aug. 29.) Loweil, (Feb. 22). Hawthorne, 
July, 4.) Emerson, (May, 25.) t, (Nov, 13.) Thoreau, (July, 12.) Bayard Taylor, (Jan. 11.) 

edbington Irving, (April. 3.) aud James Fenimore Cooper, (Sept. 15.) together with descriptions 
and prices of all needful material. 
.) A record of four years’ work in the study of American authors in the High School at 
Worcester, Mass. 

This little book supplies teachers with an easy means of preparing interesting and instructive 
eutertainments. 

A list of the numbers of the series my! ublished, and a prospectus of the new numbers to 
be published monthly during the scbool year -8 will be sent to ony otdvens on application. 

Subscription price for the school year 1887-8 (nine numbers), $1.25, Single numbers 15c. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 


WARREN COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Newburgh, N. Y. 
Hoboken, N, J. Springfield, Mass. 

In Use in 108 of the Cities and Towns of Massachusetts. 


*“ Where I a business man, the training thos I, would exact from my accountants would be that 
obtained from Warren Colburn’'s book.”—Alfred 8. Roe, oe of High School, Worcester Mass. 
“The Revision shows the hand of a master.. It is the only English Text-book upon arithmetic 
that I can unhesitatingly recommend.”—C. lL. F. W. Parker. 
This book covers the ground of three arithmetics, a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental. 
A sample copy costs 35 cents, (post-paid), 





Descriptive circulars containing sample pages, a biographical sketch of Warren Colburn, and 
many interesting letters from eminent teachers, will be sent free to any address. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston. 





11 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 





SWINTON’S READERS. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES. 





our new 


LECTED LIST” of 


, | ‘EACHERS are reminded to address us for |GRAY’S BOTANIES. 


pamphlet ‘“* SPECIAL SE- | DANA'S GEOLOGIES. 
Text |TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 


Representative TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
















MANSON’S SPELL'’G BLANKs,| B00ks in the Common Branches, sent free to any [Coo ry's CHEMISTRY. 
NEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. | @ddress. It gives a practical solution of the questions |cooL_ry’s PHILOSOPHY 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. | involved in securing the best books at the lowest |GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 
FISH’S ARITHMETICS. prices. LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on request. TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV’T 


WHITE’S DRAWING. c FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., UNIVERSAL HIST. 


HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE.! 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. |KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


TEACHERS AND sTrUDY THE STARS NEED A GOOD 


PUPILS WHO ASTRONOMICAL ATLAS. 
The best and most attractive Astronomical Atlas is The Constellations, and How to Find Them. By WriLiaM Pec, F.R.A.S. Fully illustrated. It contains 13 full-page maps 
showing the positions of the constellations in the sky during each month of any year; also two full-page plates, showing the constellations surrounding the North Pole an South Pole 
respectively, and numerous special cuts, diagrams, and explanatory tables, together with full and complete descriptions, explanations, etc. Price post-paid, $1.25. Send for a copy. 


2" Send for our new Catalogue and specia Pricz Lists of our important | SILVER, ROGER 3, & C0., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St ‘ Boston. | 122 & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


new Educational Publications and Supplies. Correspondence is invited. 9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SWINTON'S STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


As the title states this is a collection of Studies in English : 

The study of literature, as usually pursued in our High Schools, is confined to a “‘cram” on the personal biography of authors, 
and is a study about rather than in literature. This is a fact generally conceded, and most text—-books are made on this plan. 

We have in the work under consideration a bold departure from this custom that has already won an enviable position 
among books of its class. No man is better fitted to edit a work of this kind than the well-known author, Prof. William Swinton, 
a man of high attainments in many departments, but who is seen at his best in the field of English. . 

The choice of the typical selections that appear in this volume was no easy task, but authorities agree that they are culled with 
rare taste and the best judgment. They are truly masterpieces. ing each author is an appropriate ‘‘characterization” by a 
distinguished critic. Thus we have the merits of Shakespeare and Pope set forth by Dr. Johnson; of Thackeray by Dickens; of 
Holmes by Whittier, etc. Authentic and artistic pictures of most of the duthors represented are given. The volume also contains 
definitions, notes, analyses, and glossary, as aids to systematic literary study, and is by all odds the best working text-book extant. 

Attracted by the unusual presence in one volume of so many (forty) of the best specimens of English, many teachers have 
coat led to use this book to furnish supplementary reading, and in view of its low cost the use seems most appropriate and will 
oubtless extend. 

A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of $1.00, the introductory price, When the book is wanted to replace 
other Literatures or Fifth and Sixth Readers, we will make a liberal allowance for the old 

We solicit correspondence in regard to this book. 


Saar Gaus does HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, ji" 80. Bromfota — 


256 ,- . 
—_——_., Franklin Square, New York City. BOSTON, MASS. 
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1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 








Microscopes and all 
Accesories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
Spectacles, 


Iitus*rated Price List 
matied free to any ad‘iress 
men: ion — paper in cor- 
responding with us 





FE, iets er’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Bhe Oldect and the West 
Of all Pencil, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, eto., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THER NEW A, W. P. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free, 


Address, 
Sducational De pactinent, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
545.547 Peart St., nr. Broadway, 


New YORK City. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 





IN THE WORLD. 






' ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of ail 
kinds, Bl«ck- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and © ons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of 8chool 
Mapas. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





H°¥s, TRSURANQE CS COMPANY OF NEW 
’way. Sixty-sev- 

enth Semi-A yg Statem: = January, 1887 

CASH CAPITA’ ° $3,000,000 be 

Reserve Se eesenn Fund." 3 (038,648 00 

Rererve for her-ane ——— ‘and Claims, 3°0 268 50 

Net Surplus, . + 1.418 706 05 


CASH ASSETS, 87,802 711 55 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Ranks, $237 
Bonds & M’tgages, being ist len on R'l Es't be goo 
Duited meeere | rocks, ay velue), . 2,.8°5 
Bank & K tooks & Bonds,(m’ke' value, 1,625, 
Ptite . aa Pater Geese ‘market value). 
Loans on Stocts, payable on demaod, 
ln rest due on Ist January 1887, 40 
Premivms 7 aleerer & = hands of it agente, $75 

tate, 


7.8. ane 
Ww.L Bientow, Vice-Pres 

FE G Svow. Jr JH Wasnpury, V.P. & Sec. 
New York. all 1) th, 1887, 


HE publishers of THE JOURNAL would 

esteem it a favor if names of teach- 

ers who do not take it, and who would 

be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
os may send them sp-cimen copies, 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nerve Fvod and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children, The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous postra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. Itis a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 


56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


cvs, B, BENJAMIN, _ NEW YORK 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer aud Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus Sr eels at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
60 i 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N.Y. JENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence svlicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


Manufacturer o 
Badges and Medals for Pupil ils of Seminaries and Schools, 
also Clats Pins, gs and Bracelets. 
19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


@™ Scnd for Illustrated catalogu 
Parents, Tezschers or Scholars desiring s ~~ article ef Jewelry for personal 
use or for presentations can be s arn : by me. Watches—Rings—rins— 
etyles 


Brecelets—Diamo:’ ds—Chains. and prices reasonahie. 
No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, oat 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 0 
INTERLINEAR | CLASSICS. : 


“We do amiss to spen much ch miserable Latin 


and rn Be, as ht be earned atta Orta. p— a oe one 
Xenon Ty eh ta, eich to tenchire, and’ alight uy in i 


























uteri, Manceca's Bronch Sores, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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an’ A \\ RK. M. LAWIBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK ° 
HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrect 

Dictionary Holder, 

Send for Dllustrated 
Catal 


ogne. 
$9 E.19th &t.,N.Y. 


Book-Keeping that Keeps Books. 


Elisworth’s Single and Double Entry and 
Business Manual. 


ADAPTED TO BUSINESS AS IT IS. 


Farming, Mecnanical, Merchantile, Profes- 

Ke ompa 1h pp Pe Exemplified. 
Oblong quar'o, 1 pp. Price, (reducea) 75c. 
(3) Patent Kevers: tbianks, 3éc.each. Per set, 
$1.00. Addcess the oe ablabe Yr, 


H, W, ELLSWORTH, 7 Bond Street, N. Y. 

















Roa wu confer a favor by mentioning the ScHOOL JoURNAL when commun- 
icating with advertisers, 


F. BROWN & C@Q., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Satin h 
Polish ‘ tear 


Beware of None Genuine 
Without Paris Medal 
on Every Bottle. 





I; 








Bighest supe Rew Orleans papomtien : Against All 
‘s eee ee Silver Bb . 


8 Practwal a _ * SBE to the Interlinear Series ef Classics, | 
and to all other systems. ye yp ty 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost American Speaker, Pimnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
Ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres 
pondence desired 











EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YCRE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS 





Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
8u plies v pra 8 the best goods at meh —— prices, 
Burners and ion Fur. 
aaces a epedialie io Man _ 





in 
all TPE. 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


=" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished cn application. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL, 


New term will begin Februery 8, 1888. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal! Stu- 
ents. 

Special attention to common school 

teachers and graduates of High Schools 

and Academies. Address 

EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Corneil University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technica) Courses lead to degrees in 
fra Philosophy, in = Belenee, and in ters. 
all these Courses the work is prescribed = 











year, and for the most 
unite Sophomore veer? inthe Junior year 
with the a of two hours in Engliso Com- 
tion, and in the Senior year, without excep- 
, the work is elective. 
The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 


Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
oa, Electrical , and Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
i twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. [ts 
Library ~ gh ety more than 000 vol- 
umes, and the lst of Soeaeee and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438. 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 

The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and Iustructors. 

woe Upreniy Scheie at $200 each 

ht Fellowships of $400 each are given: 

wan’ to these belies | State Seolanshipe, 00 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it “s 
$75 a vear. 

Examinations for Admissson are held June 135tb 

Fon thet niversity heirster d for special info 

r ap 
mation, address either the PRESIDENT OF T 





UNIVERSITY, or E. L. WILLIAMS, 
Ireaca, N. N. ¥. 
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The School Journal. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher. 
The voutbly> $1.25 a year. 


Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 


. Editors, 





CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE. GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., HENRY A, YOUNG & CO., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


J. I. CaHar.Lours, Manager Advertising Department, 
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HELP ONE ANOTHER. 





FOR RECITATION, 


“ Help one another,” the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed ; 
“One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt ; 

But I'll help you and you'll help me, 

And then what a big white drift we'll see.” 


“Help one another,” the maple spray 

Said to its fellow leaves one day ; 

“The sun would wither me here alone, 

Long enough ere the day is gone ; 

But I'll help you and you help me, 

And then what a splendid shade there'll be.” 


“Help one another,” the dewdrop cried, 

Seeing another drop close to its side. 

“This warm south breeze would drive me away, 
And I should be gone ere noon to-day ; 

But I'll help you and you help me, 

And we'll make a brook and run to the sea.” 


“ Help one another,” a grain of sand 

Said to another grain just at hand. 

“The wind may carry me over the sea, 

And then, O what will become of me? 

But come, my brother, give me your hand, 

We'll build a mountain, and there we'll stand.” 
—From Philadelphia paper. 





BUSINESS in Congress has lagged on account of 

the delay in the appointment of House com- 
mittees. A bill has been introduced for a division 
of a portion of the surplus among the states for edu- 
cational purposes. The poet Whittier received 
many tokensof love and respect on his eightieth 
birthday. A project is under discussion, in New 
York City, of erecting a statue of a representative 
man of Dutch colonial times. In Europe the war 
cloud has not diminished. Russia is ready and 
Germany and Austria are preparing for the struggle. 
English opinion is not favorable to a conflict. While 
Europe is expecting war, an event almost as disas- 
trous as war is reported from China. The Yellow 
River burst its banks and made an inland sea where 
there was formerly a prosperous province. Thou- 
sands of people were drowned and vast multitudes 
are in a destitute and starving condition, 


MAcAauLay tells of Warren Hastings who, as 

‘*the last of his race, was left a penniless 
orphan.” The immense estates of his ancestors had 
passed into the hands of strangers. His brain was 
filled with wild fancies and projects. His mind held 
the vivid picture of the splendid wealth and great- 
ness of his progenitors, their loyalty and valor. In 
his thoughts arose an ideal. He would recover these 
estates. It was a purpose formed in infancy and 
poverty, but he pursued his ideal, and at three score 
years ani ten he died at Doylesford, the ancient 
home of his fathers, its possessor. What did not 
his ideal do for this noted man? Teachers, give 
your pupils high, noble ideals. Let them aim high. 








T was Plato’s idea that young children should hear 

and see nothing, out what is good. He would 
regulate even the music~—the nursery songs of 
infancy—and wou!d have the future of young lives 
foreshadowed by what they might be led to think 
about. He would permit no forcing, no excitement 
no unnatural fondling, but train the mind and bods 
up to a strong, healthy maturity. He was calleo 
the new educationalist of his times, and well he 
might be, for up to his day no one had taught so 
sublime a philosophy. But it was lacking in one 
element—love. He seems to have overlooked the 
sympathetic side of our natures, and conceived of 
man as of littke more than an intellect, a will, 
and moral or esthetic powers. He would make 
children choose the good because they see that it is 
good for themselves, and not be Jed away by selfish 
desires of material things. lls real existence is 
something deeper than what we see; it is in fact the 
real good, and this we must learn to discern iv 
everything. His motive for human action is not 
affection, but a desire for the true, the good, ano 
the beautiful. This is very high, but not so high as 
love for the good of others, Plato’s highest ideal is 
a sublime, noble selfishness. Disinterested love is 
something far higher than this. 





ONE teacher asks, ‘‘ How can I make the most of 

my school?” Another is constantly saying to 
himself, ‘‘How can I make the most of myself ?” 
When Nathan Hale was about to die, his regret 
was that he had not a thousand lives to give for his 
country. In old Sparta the loyal boys were continu. 
ally saying, ‘‘How can I make myself more useful 
to the State ?” It was Socrates’ great desire to ren- 
der himself beneficial to those who heard him; in 
other words, to make others better. The successfu} 
man has one absorbing passion, which takes posses. 
sion of his whole soul; he gives himself to his 
thcught—his ideal—until he realizes it. The teach: r 
who desires to make the most of his school, will 
make his school worthy of being made something 
of, and the other teacher who is trying to make the 
most of himself will probably succeed in making 





himself worth little to anybody but himself, and the 


real value of himself will be in inverse proportion 
to the value he puts upon the object of his adoration. 
If the lines of influence go out from us to others, we 
are living to some purpose, but if we make every- 
thing center towards us, it is aquestion whether the 
life we bave is worth the living. 





‘THE world is slowly and surely coming to realize 

the real light of teaching. For ages it has 
been given to but few to see it, and these few have 
been the greatest among men. Socrates and Plato 
saw it, but Confucius did not, and it is a question 
whether Cicero and Quintilian did. Aristotle’s 
view of it was not as c’ear as his great master’s, 
Plato. For ages it was lost from human view, until 
Comenius caught some reflection of it ; but Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel both clearly saw and pointed it out, 
and to-day there are many who are walking in its 
beams. Some of our readers will say, ‘‘ What ure 
you talking about?” We are talking about what 
teaching is. You say, *‘ Causing another to know,” 
‘Bringing a learner into such a relation to truth 
that he can discover it for himself.” These are good 
answers if apprehended. The difficulty is with 
many that they are to them merely words, nothing 
more. Socrates said that the first steps toward 
brain knowledge is a knowledge of one’s own ignor- 
ance. Jacotot claimed that ‘*to teach is to causo to 
learn.” All this is true, but itis not enough. We 
must come to a deeper meaning of the teacher's 
work. Christ tried to impart an idea of its depth to 
Nicodemus, but Nicodemus’ spirit was too gross, to 
know what Christ meant when He said, ‘‘ Ye must 
be born again.” He couldn’t apprehend Christ’s 
meaning. Every real teacher is ‘‘born again.” The 
real apprehension of the ‘‘ new education” is a new 
birth. How many of our readers understand us, 
and how many will turn from this article and say, 
‘He is talking parables ¢” 





WE become better only by our own acts ; we also 

become worse only by our own acts. Pun- 
ishment does not make us better, only as it may put 
us in the way of making ourselves better. Punish a 
child and youdo him an injury, unless you cause 
him to exercise his voluntary will in efforts towards 
becoming better. Children have bern pushed down 
to the lowest depths of crime by punishment; 
they have also bern pushed up to the clear heights 
of truth, not by punishment, so much as by sore 
sudden impulse that gave them new views of life 
and duty. If you do punish, look carefu'ly to your 
own state of mind, and very carefully also to the 
state of the mind of the one punished. 





66 MY son Don bas had a great many advan- 

tages,” old Gneral Simon Cameron is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘ but I had one that was worth 
all of thein—pcverty.” This excellent endowment 
has made many a boy succesyful. About the worst 
gift a child can have is plenty of money. Let him 
understand that he will come into the possession of 
a fortune when he is of age, and the strong p) oba. 
bilties are that he will get hold of very few other 
ideas before that time. Poverty—pinching, etimu- 
lating poverty—is a mighty uphfting force, if the 
fortunate owner of it has the opportunity of gettin 
an education. Jdeasare wealth. There is ne rea 
aristocracy of money, but there is, and always has 
been a nobility of mind;old, bare-footed Socrates was 
a lord of letters, Piato followed his teacher, and 
Aristctle followed Plato. and thousands followed 
this immortal trio down the ages to poor old Pesta- 
lozzi, and still further on down to Horace Mann, 
David Page, and Agassiz. None of these modern 
saints knew how tomake money. They could spend 
it, and to good purprse, but they hadn't time to 
become hoarders of gold, manipulators of +tocks, 
and speculators in corner lois. Tre poor boy of 
brains and pluck, who holds his integrity, and 
keeps his eyes on high id-als, and pushes his way 
forward by all the honorable means in his power, 
will ‘‘ get t. "before many years. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE NORMAL SCHOOL WORK 
EVERYWHERE. 





Our normal schools are attended by a small per cent. 
of our teachers. A large part are pressed into the ser- 
vice before they are prepared to undertake the work of 
instructing, but circumstances beyond their control 
compel them to take the step. They feel their want of 
preparation, but are powerless to remedy it. When the 
Institute opens, they attend and get many hints ex- 
tremely valuable, but very soon after find themselves 
victims of their surroundings, settling back into time- 
honored ruts, teaching as their grandmothers taught, 
and satisfying their consciences with the old panacea, 
“it is the best I can do under the circumstances.” 
There are ten thousand such teachers in the state of New 
York to-day, and it is not altogether the fault of these 
ten thousand that there are so many. No one shows 
them .how to do better. The county superintendent 
visits their schools on an average about once a year, and 
gives many valuable hints ; he can do but little for one 
individual when he has so many under his care, and so 
widely separated. We admit that sometimes he might 
do more than he does, and that often it is his own fault 
that he does not do more, but on the other hand we 
must confess that in very many cases he does all he can. 

Teachers must lift themselves up, and the lifting force 
must come from within. Upon you, teachers, rests the 
blame of inactivity, and in you are the remedies. What 
are they? The first we mention is : 


TRAINING CLASSES. 


Not only teachers’ meetings, where text-books are 
read, principles discussed, and criticisms offered, but 
genuine training classes, where actual teaching is exhib- 
ited, and real practical work done. 


HOW CAN THEY BE ORGANIZED? 


Call together four or five with whom you are ac- 
quainted, tell them your general plan, and ask them to 
co-operate. Interest them in what you propose. If you 
start with but five faithful members, you will not fail. 
Agree to meet once each month, at least, once in two 
weeks if possible. Draw up a pledge like the following, 
and let all sign it : ‘‘ We, the undersigned, agree FAITH- 
FULLY to co-operate with each other, for the purpose of 
improvement in the art and science of teaching.” This 
is enough. At first choose only a secretary. Adopt no 
constitution, no by-laws, make no rules, only the mutual 
pledge of faithfulness. 

WHAT TO DO NEXT. 


Next agree to read a certain number of pages in 
some educational book during the next two weeks, 
and then meet at a designated place, at a fixed time, for 
conference. Each one agrees to bring a list of twenty 
questions on what has been read. 


THE FIRST MEETING; 


We will suppose that all have faithfully kept their 
obligation. The secretary commences and asks all her 
questions, and is president while she is asking and the 
rest are discussing them. When sheis through she calls 
on another to preside, and so on until all have presided 
and asked their questions. Arrangements are now made 
for another meeting, and the circle adjourns. 


A TRAINING CLASS, 


It will be seen after a few meetings that this reading 
and discussing is not enough. Something more will be 
needed, and this is a class taught by some member of the 
circle, in their presence. It makes no special difference 
what subject this class discusses, but there must be 
preparation on the part of the teacher, and a selection of 
the pupils suited to the advanced or elementary charac- 
ter of the subject presented. This class is to be taught 
in the presence of the club, nothing being said in the 
presence of the class. When the members are by them- 
selves, there should be a full discussion of the teacher’s 
manner and method, and a free and friendly criticism of 
all connected with the teaching. This discussion will 
bring up many practical questions that must be laid 
over for some following meeting. Teachers, think of this 
subject ; it is full of suggestive thought. We must 
advance beyond the mere reading of books to practical 
application of what they suggest. 





A Wisconsin correspondent writes us that Principal 
Hooper, of the 5th district school of Milwaukee, 
arranged for a Thanksgiving donation for the poor by 
pupils of his school. The result was very satisfactory, 
showing that benevolence can be practically taught in 
the public schools, 


OUR CITY SCHOOLS. 


From the recent report of City Superintendent Jasper 
to State Superintentent Draper, we learn that the money 
spent by the city for its public schools in the year end- 
ingin August was $4,196,550. Of this $2,944,527, was 
for teachers’ salaries and $94,502 went to the corporate 
schools which the city aids. Mr. Jasper refers to the 
amount raised by the State for school purposes last year, 
a total of $3,056,634. New York City contributed to this 
sum in addition to what she raised for her own schools 
$1,655,110. In the apportionment of the school funds 
of the State the share of the city for its schools is re- 
turned as $684,351. Last winter considerable attention 
was called to the independent position which the city 
held in regard to the management of her own schools. 
Considering the fact that New York contributes more 
than one-half of the State school funds and that in ad- 
dition to her own schools she contributes nearly one 
million of dollars to maintain schools outside of the city, 
she has good reason, Mr. Jasper thinks, for managing 
her own affairs. 

Three new departments were added to the number of 
schools during the year, and one school was consolidated 
making the total number of schools now in the city 304. 
The average attendance of pupils for the year was 
154,091 ; in 1886 it was 152,936, an increase of 1,155. 
There were 4,098 teachers in 1886 and the present year 
shows an increase of sixty-tive, making the total 4,163. 
The full number of different pupils taught in all the 
schools was 289,171. 

The statement gives an account of the work that has 
been done toward introducing manual training in the 
schools and the measures which are expected to be tried 
during the coming year. Anuabstract of the report on 
this subject is sent to Mr. Draper, who takes an active 
interest in the plans for Industrial Education, for incor- 
poration in his annual report. 

On the subject of compulsory education as provided 
by the State law, Mr. Jasper makes two recommenda- 
tions. The board of education is required to enforce 
this law and twelve truant agents are appointed by it to 
carry out the provisions. Mr. Jasper points out that 
there is much misapprehension onfthis point. The law, 
he says is thoroughly enforced in the lower and more 
thickly populated parts of the city, where it is most 
needed. He regards the result as satisfactory beyond 
question. In evidence he points to the statistics of the 
police authorities. In the four years, from 1870 to 1874, 
before this act was enforced, the police arrested in the 
streets 6,105 children between the ages of five and four- 
teen. After taking into consideration the enormous 
growth of the city since, the number of arrests of the 
children of this age from 1882 to 1886, only 3,692, was 
extremely small. All children between these ages are 
required by the law to attend achool at least fourteen 
weeks of the year, and if employed at work during the 
remainder of the time, they must show a certificate from 
the school which they attended. The great decrease in 
arrests, Mr. Jasper says can only be accounted for by the 
efficiency of the Truant department, which prevents the 
children from running on the streets and becoming 
‘feeders for crime.” The last year’s work shows 34,114 
visits by these agents in the factories, stores, and home ; 
17,239 cases were investigated; 3988 children were 
placed in schools and 1,103 were found to be attending 
no school. A census is frequently taken of the children 
of school age in the different wards to verify the result 
and it has never shown that more than five per cent. 
were not attending school. Mr. Jasper urges that the 
act should be amendedjto prevent childrex between five 
and fourteen years from running about the streets con- 
tinuously during the schools hours when not empl~yed, 
and that parents or guardians, who give a false age for 
their children to escape the law, should be liable to pun- 
ishment. 





AN exquisitely beautiful ‘‘ Greek Calendar” has been 
gotten up by Mr. F. W. Peabody, 34 Park Row, New 
York. It contains for each day in the year a translated 
passage from the Poets and Philosophers of Greece, 
selected with great care. We agree with Dr. Howard 
Crosby in saying, that the work is “‘ well done,” and 
that ‘‘ it deserves a place in every library.” 





THE senior editor has determined to visit the Pacific 
States, and gather information that will help make the 
excursion to the National Association next summer a 
very successful one. We give the first of a series of 
letters. His health is not yet restored, but he feels all 





his old enthusiasm in education. All of our friends at 





—e, 
———— 


the West will give him a cordial welcome ; we trust hy 
will be benefited and they also. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





I found the ride to Chicago less tiresome than it usy. 
ally has been. The railroads are improved so that it js 
possible to travel in considerable comfort. In an inter. 
view with Col. Parker, the same enthusiasm that fire 
him in Quincy was plainly apparent. His salary was 
reduced as principal of the Normal Park School, by 
restored to its former figures, $5,000, when the officials 
found it was the popular wish that he should be re. 
tained. 

It is wonderful how he manages to live through the 
drain made on his faculty. In Quincy his teachers 
were drained away to other places willing to pay better 
salaries. It is so here. Prof. Thomas M. Balliet is jy 
charge of the Reading, Pennsylvania, schools; but soon 
goes to Springfield, Mass.; Miss Coffin, Miss Spear, 
and Miss Straight are all in receipt of better salaries: 
the latter, in Japan, is paid $2,400 ; Miss Patridge is cop. 
ducting institutes successfully in Pennsylvania ; so that 


Normal Park is a source of light to many parts of the 
country. 


Col. Parker gave an interesting account of his trip in 
California last year. He thinks the true plan is to 
charter cars ; say two for a party, under some leader; 
the railroad to furnish mattresses {and curtains for $3 
each ; the party to buy anc cook their own provision, 
having a stove in one of the cars; to stop in a place as 
long as they choose ; to go out by one route, and come 
back by another. As the rate from the Missouri river 
out and back is $60 to San Francisco, this would prove a 
very cheap excursion. ; 

I shall present from time to time information relat- 
ing to the proposed trip to California, trying to give 
something practical as to prices of board, &c. And! 
want to suggest to all our friends in San Francisco and 
other places, that they immediately make a canvass, 
and get special prices for board for teachers. Every- 
thing will depend on the cost. Send us in at once news 
of what you are doing. Amos M. KELLoG@, 

Chicago, Dec. 19. 





A CHANGE IN MARKING IN COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 





Up to the present time the students of Columbia (ol- 
lege have been marked on each recitation and examin- 
ation. Mach student was kept informed of his exact 
standing in theclass. Thesystem, while satisfactory to 
some, has been strongly opposed by others, who claim, 
that by it the students would be stimulated to ‘‘ work for 
marks” alone and not for their own improvement mainly. 
It was argued that the system stimulated the employ- 
ment of unfair means in obtaining ‘‘ good marks,”‘ such 
as trying to curry favor with the instructors, or resorting 
to cheating, and these arguments have had so much 
weight that the following plan has been adopted by the 
faculty, doing away with,the marking system and re- 
ducing the number of allowable absences from one- 
quarter of the number of recitations in each subject to 
one-fifth. The new rules are these : 

1. All students whose absenves shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
whole numbcrof required attendances in any subject, in any term. 
and not otherwise debarred, shall be examined in that subject. 

2, At the close of each examination the head of each depart- 
ment shall report to the president the names of all who are pro- 
ficient and of a)! who are deficient in the classes or sections in his 
department. 

3. At the close of the final examination in each year the head 
of each department shail (in addition) report to the president the 
names of those students (not exceeding three in number) in each 
class who shail have displayed greatest exceilence in ihe studies 
included in his department. Any regular studeat so reported, 
and who is proficient in all departments in which his attendance 
is required, shall be deemed an honor man. In the annual res- 
ister of each year shall be publshed the names of the honor men 
in the several departments and classes of the year preceding. 

This change causes some complaint among the stv- 
dents but as a whole they are pleased with it. 





‘* Since the closing of Pestalozzi’s Institution at Yver- 
dun—or, at all events since the death of Jacotot, there 
probably has been nothing done in education which has 
caused teachers to make such a healthy ‘‘ return upod 
themselves” and their methods (to use a convenient 
Gallicism), as the Quincy experiment, made under the 
direction and superintendence of Colonel Parker. 
—From the LONDON SCHOOL JOURNAL, Aug., 1887. 





THE LATE Rev. Dr. ELLiotr E. Swirt, of Allegheny 
City, Penn., has been pastor of the First Presbyterial 
Church there for twenty-seven years and had _——— 
held charges at Xenia, . at , Md, 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





r Iy the school that John Wesley established he gave no 
time for play because *‘ life was too short, and too seri- 
ous ty be wasted in sport.” 





Many schools in Canada are cursed with over pressure, 
and many other schools in Great Britian and Australia, 
by payment by results. This last is an educational 
incubus with which our public school system is not 
purdened. 





Tue Industrial Education Association of this city, has 
760 students, 17 instructors, and 44 courses. There are 
special classes in domestic economy, sewing, industrial 
art, mechanical drawing, and wood-working. Two 
public lectures are given each week. 





A WILL of an old gentleman was contested on the 
ground that he was of unsound mind when he executed 
the document in dispute, this unsoundness being proven 
from the fact that he had declared that children could 
be brought up without whipping ! 





Tue following colleges have reported more than one 
thousand students each; Harvard, 1,690; Columbia, 
1,489; University of Michigan, 1,475; Oberlin, 1,302 ; 
Yale, 1,184; North-western, 1,100; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1,069. 





A RAILWAY line is being rapidly pushed forward in 
Northern Sweden, which will connect the Gulf of 
Bothnia with the Arctic Sea. This will be the most 
northerly railway in the world. Already the engine 
whistles to signal that it has passed within the Arctic 
Circle ;-a good fact to tell a class studying geography. 





Ir is announced that Baron Hirsch, one of the great 
Hebrew capitalists of Europe, 1s to distribuie one hun- 
dred million francs, or about twenty million dollars, 
among the various Jewish charities of the Continent. 
If we are not mistaken, this is the largest sum of money 
ever set apart by one man for benevolence in the history 
of the world. The only gift that would dispute its po- 
sition, so far as we recollect, is the magnificent fund 
provided for the endowment of a memorial university 
by Senator Leland Stanford. The disbursements of Mr. 
Peabody for charitable and public uses amounted to 
seven million dollars. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE now has 614 students, of whom 
284 are from New England. The average age of the 
Freshmen is 18 years and 8 months ; of the Sophomores, 
19 years and two months; of the Juniors, 20 years and 
4 months ; of the Seniors, 21 years and 1 month. Greek 
is studied by 207: Latin by 213; Hebrew by 3; French 
by 205; German by 282; Mathematics by 304; Litera- 
ture by 500; Philosophy by 392; Physics by 102; 
Chemistry by 191; Geology by 19; Botany by 71; 
Zoology by 34; History by 218; Rhetoric hy 322; Elo- 
cution by 209. 





IT is stated on good authority that a teacher among 
the Dakota Indians, supported entirely by the contribu- 
tions of Indians, and herself unable to speak a word of 
English, but teaching the Dakota Indians, has been 
officially instructed by an Indian inspector that her 
school is contrary to the government orders, and must 
immediately close. It is reported that the facts have 
been laid before the President and the Indian commis- 
sioner, who were astonished at the interpretation which 
was put upon the order prohibiting instruction in the 
Indian language, and who promised that there should be 
no interference with such work. 





Six ‘Christmas Belles,”—bright young ladies of the 
Jamaica, L. I., Health and Happiness Club—greet their ° 
friends ia the frontispiece of TREASURE-TROVE for Dec- 
A delightful Christmas Story by their teacher. 
Mr. W. J. Ballard, accompanies the illustration. 
“Getting Ready for Christmas”—with numerous draw- 
ings,—shows how to make many novel and tasteful 
“‘The Wild Beasts of Wall Street ”—illustrated 
by Feraud—depicts entertainingly a characteristic phase 
‘* Texas To-day” is replete with in- 
teresting, practical information, illustrated by superb 


ember, 


gifts. 
of New York life. 


wo od-engravings. 


There is a Musical Burlesque suitable for schools, be- 
side Stories, Poems and Prose Selections, full of the 
Spiri: of the season. The regular instructive features of 
this favorite magazine are not neglected in the Holiday 


Number, 


A FasHIon is growing in the West which ought to be 
encouraged by our teachers ; it isa good fashion, and one 
that will be productive of a great dealof good. The 
plan is as follows, as outlined in the Chicago News: A 
large party meets twice a week in the afternoon, and 
the teacher, a lady of great culture, discusses with them 
the news of the day. She takes a newspaper, and, 
selecting matters of foreign and domestic interest, 
discusses and explains them in a most entertaining 
manner, the members of the class asking questions and 
making comments and suggestions freely. Recently 
the chief topics were the execution of tne Anarchists, 
the illness of the Crown Prince of Germany and its 
possible consequences ; the scandal in official circles in 
Paris, and the meeting of the Fisheries Commission in 
Washington. Every week new topics are introduced. 
Why would not this be a good exercise for the schools? 





A TEACHER in a city near New-York had a small class 
in easy physiology. They had had several lessuns on 
the ear, and had been so thoroughly drilled as to the 
names and uses of all its parts, that when some visitors 
dropped in the teacher was glad it happened wo be the 
hour for this class to recite. After asking several ques- 
tions and receiving prompt and correct answers, she 
said, ‘‘ What is the name of the cinal in the ear?” 

The child hesitated a moment, and then spoke up, 
loud and plain: ‘‘ The E-rie Canal !” 

The visitors thought if she judged by the sound it 
was no wonder the child thought the Erie canal ought 
to be in the ear, and were, perhaps, better pleased than 
the teacher was with the answer.—Christian Advocate. 





THE interest in manual training is growing. This is 
shown by the fact that the Industrial Education Associ- 
ation of this city find it desirable, in order to answer 
queries about the work, to issue leaflets which define the 
nature of such training, present a psychological reason 
for the need of it, and give reports of its progress in this 
and other lands. The first leaflet presents the argument 
for manual training, and discriminates clearly between 
* industrial education” in its mistaken and in its real 
significance.. It proves conclusively that ‘‘ manual 
training,” in the right sense, is ‘‘ mental training” and 
that the schools for such training are established, 
‘not for the purpose of teaching pupils how to make a 
living, but to teach them how to live.” The question of 
industrial training is the most important educational 
question of to-day, and, as such, should be intelligently 
understood by all teachers. The time is coming when it 
will have a place in every school curriculum. It will be 
easier then for teachers to welcome it as a friend than to 
be obliged to receive it as a stranger. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Pueblo, Colorado, writes : ‘‘ The 
school under my charge had a ‘ potato shower’ for the 
benefit of the Benevolent Home and Hospital here. 
Each pupil was asked to bring at least one potato for the 
benefit of the poor. Almost a ton of vegetables, eatables, 
and clothing was contributed.” 

There is no danger that this school will not succeed. 
A school which trains only the intellect is not a success ; 
but this incident shows that love and charity, and a 
spirit of helpfulness, are encouraged among the chil- 
dren. Through them the influence has reached and will 
reach many others. Do you not think that there are 
more people in Pueblo to-day who are considering the 
matter of giving, than there were before this substantial 
‘shower’ fell? It is a time for gift-making. The 
school children in every hamlet in the land would be 
glad to help in a benevolent ‘‘ shower,” if the plan be 
laid before them. Tell them of it; interest them in it, 
and there will be such a “‘ shower” that the air for the 
whole year will be purer and sweeter. 





PROFESSOR BICKMORE delivered the closing lecture of 
his fall course recently in Chickering Hall, to the 
school teachers of the city, on ‘‘The Pacific Islands.” 
The spring course, Mr. Bickmore stated, would begin 
on January 28. Two lectures will be givea on “ Art- 
icles of Food,” the succeeding six will be on zoology, 
and the closing lectures in the spring will treat of the 
aborigines of North America. These lectures will be 
continued in the Museum instead of at Chickering Hall, 
as the collections of the Museum will have to be used 
to illustrate the lectures. In consequence the number 
of tickets will be limited, as the hall of the Museum will 
only seat 800 persons. 

Commissioner Wood, of the board of education, in 
a few remarks, moved a vote of thanks to Mr.‘Bickmore 





on the part of the teachers. He read also a statement 
of the attendance at the lectures from their beginning. 
In 1884 the number present was 221 ; in 1885 it was 824; 
1886, 358 ; 1887 (the present course), at the opening lec- 
ture, 1,285 ; with an average attendance since of 1,348. 
Mr. Bickmore stated that the trustees of the Museum ex- 
pected to get the uew building started in the spring. 
He said that copies of these lectures had been furnished 
to the state normal schools, which had also received 
18,830 copies of the stereopticon slides for pictures il- 
lustrating the lectures. Speaking of the number of 
applications from teachers who desired to attend the 
lectures, he said that he had received a letter from Su- 
perintendent Maxwell. of the Brooklyn schools, saying 
that fully 1,000 Brooklyn teachers would attend the lec- 
tures if they could be accom modated. 





VOLAPUK CONDEMNED. 





The committee appointed by the American Philo- 
logical Society recently met in Philadelphia and dis- 
cussed the adaptability of the universal language, 
* Volapuk,” and in substance made this report : 
‘‘Thatin the vastly increased rapidity of interchange 
of thought in modern times, some general medium of 
intercommunication would be welcome is unquestioned. 
Wherever there are close commercial relations between 
natious speaking different tongues, such media are sure 
to arise for the necessities of daily life. Convinced, 
therefore, that the time is ripe for the promulgation of 
a general form of speech for the civilized members of 
the race, we shall now inquire what should be the re- 
quirements of such a tongue to merit the recommend- 
ation of this society. We begin by the observation that 
the Aryan stock is now and has been for 2,000 years the 
standard bearer of the civilization of the world ; hence 
a uviversal’ language should be based upon the general 
linguistic principles of that stock. In the Aryan stock 
the six principal living tongues in the order of their im- 
portance and extent may be ranged: English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian. It should be the 
aim of the proposed general tongue to ally itself to these 
somewhat in the order noted as thus being more readily 
acquired by the greater number of active workers in the 
world at the present time. With an ardent wish for 
the formation and adoption of a universal tongue, we 
cannot recommend Volapuk as that which is suited to 
the needs of modern thought. On the contrary it seems 
to us a distinct retrogression in linguistic progress. 
Nor, in this day of combined activities, does it appear to 
us likely that any one individual can so appreciate the 
needs of civilized nations as to frame a tongue to suit 
them all. Such a task should be confided to an inter- 
natioval commitee from the six or seven leading Aryan 
nationalities.” 

Tt is our opinion that this valuable and exhaustive 
opinion should settle the question as to the practicability 
of pushing the claims of an artificial conglomeration 
falsely called ‘‘a language,” which certainly it is not 
now and never can become. 





THE CLEVELAND, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 





The public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, have been in a 
commotion, which will probably retire several promi- 
nent members of the board of education, and one or 
two school officials to the shades of private life in the 
near future. A year and a half ago the Rev. B. A. 
Hinsdale, the friend and biographer of Garfield, failed 
of re-election as superintendent of the schools, and L. 
W. Day, for years supervising principal, was chosen in 
his place. About the same time H. R. Roth, superin- 
tendent of schools at Meadville, Penn., was selected as 
Mr. Day’s successor. He came with good recommenda- 
tions, and was backed by influential men. All went 
well for a year, though the grammar school teachers 
found fault with Superviser Roth’s methods and over- 
bearing manners, A few weeks ago, Miss Berger, prin- 
cipal of the Kentucky street school, preferred charges 
against Roth, claiming that he had called her a ‘liar,’ 
in the presence of her scholars. The board of educa- 
tion appointed a committee to hear the charges, and at 
the last meeting of the board, this committee reported, 
finding Mr. Roth guilty, but leaving the question of 
punishment in the hands of the board. A motion was 
made that he be paid his salary for the unexpired term 
and dismissed. To the surprise of every one, this 
motion was defeated by a vote of eleven to nine, and 
another motion to the effect that ‘‘ the board will stand 
by Mr. Roth so long as he obeys the rule of the board” 
was adopted by the same vote after an acrimonious de- 





bate in which Mr, Peets, one of the supporters of Roth 
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cast serious reflections upon the good name of the 
teachers in the Kentucky-et. school. 

This outcome of the affair created a sensation. The 
daily press almost unanimously demanded the resigna- 
tion of Supervisor Roth, and a whirlwind of indigna- 
tion and rebuke swept about the ears of Mr. Peets and 
his associates. The teachers of the schools are up in 
arms and the schools demoralized. Superintendent Day 
will probably prefer charges against Roth, at the next 
meeting of the board, and another effort will be made 
to oust him. It is also hkely that an attempt will be 
made to abolith the board of education and secure the 
passage of a legislative act creating a board of educa- 
tion, and a board of school commissioners to be ap- 
pointed. In the meantime Roth holds his office, and 
the b ard stands in the anomslous position of having 
found an official guilty, and then refusing to punish 
him. It is only a year since the clerk of the toard was 
dismissed on account of having embezzled school funds. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN EDUCATIONAL CONVERT. 





SECOND LETTER, 

Dear OLD Foay: I must say I like your verdict, on my 
beginning asa teacher. I don’t believe you know half 
how complimentary you made it, so I shall quote some 
tit-bits of your flattery for you to recognize as the sum 
and substance of your letter, 

** My child has not begun to teack as yet.” (This, after 
I have been practicing my profession two months.) 
‘‘ The word-method of teaching reading, is the best in 
vogue at present,” (after my ridiculing 1t as I did, and 
deservedly, too.) ‘‘You ought to visit schools where 
real teaching is done.” (What does that mean for our 
school? Our graduates are as smart as anyin A.) ‘If 
your teaching were all that it should be, you would not 
have to discipline for inattention.” (Well, I declare! 
T.enit is my fault wh-n the children are naughty !) 
‘‘The pupil of three years’ standing may be more in- 
jured than stupid.” (Well, that is something to share 
with my associates. I am doing my best with her, and 
they say they did their best with her, and I don’t see 
what it can be that keeps her back, but her own stupidity. 
Besides, she is not the only one “here are quite a 
number that have been in the class two years.) ‘‘ You 
should not let your pupils singin any but the softest 
and purest of tones.” (Oh, pshaw! I like to hear child- 
ren sing heartily.)’ ‘‘Ought to teach then new songs 
often,” (Why, it would take time to select, and time to 
teach the songs. You seem to think I am made of time.) 
‘Above all, r-sort to no puoishment that will keep a 
child in one position long.” (How abou; prisoners in 
the ctocks? I wish I had stocks for some of my restless 
children. It could not hurt them, and would make 
them so tired they would be glad to sit stillin their 
seats awhile.) ‘‘ Miss Johnson will prove a salutary bit 
of discipline for my little Dora, if she trains her to keep 
her school-room floor tidy.” (That isrich! Asthough 
I kept the floor un'idy! The children will play once 
in awhile, and tear up papers ; but my pupilsdon’t make 
as much litter that way as the other classes do. The 
janitor says I have the cleanest floor in the department. 
so there!) ‘Do not gauge the excellence of your werk 
by the commendation or censure it may receive.” 
(Then, how in the name of all that’s wonderful, am to 
gauge it? The city employs me to teach, and Miss 
Johnson to see that I do orthodox teaching, and Mr. 
Bentley to supervise her, and me too. He will come in a 
month now, to see if my cla’s is ready to promote. How 
am I to know whether I have earned my salary or not, 
ex:ept through the judgment of my superuor officers ?) 
‘Concert exercises an abomination !” (Will you please 
tell me how I am going to teach my large class without 
them?) ‘Counting fur the punctuation marks is, in 
verity, a relic of a past age.” (Yes, and it will be a relic 
of this age too, when this age is past, and of all other 
ages. May it live forever. It is the only way of get- 
ting the children to stop the right length of time. 
Don’t think, for a moment, though, that I make them 
count aloud all the time. They count to themselves, as 
soon as they learn how.) 

“Deceitful to clear the corner at Dame Johnson’s ap- 

proach.” (Well, what is one to do with any one as un- 
reasonable as she is. I wouldn’t be deceitful with a 
reasonable principal.) ‘The deceit likely to find its 
way into the character of the children?” (No, I don’t 
think they have noticed my precautions anent the 
-11;80 patrol; and if they did it would be none of their 
affair. Children shouldn’t expect to understand every- 
thing that goes on afound them: If I teach them to be 
truthful that is enotigh.) 


The fact is,my dear,you don’t know what youare talk- 
ing about. You never taught in a large city school, 
and you haven’t the least idea what it is like. I take 
all that you say ‘‘from whence it comes,” and forgive 
you. Ihave received nothing but praise for my work, 
so far ; and, if ‘‘the powers _that be” are satisfied, why 
shouldn't I be? 

I confess I find teaching easy work, Not one of my 
second division knew anything at all when I took the 
class, and now they count by ones, twos and fives toa 
hundred ; they can recite the addition tables of ones 
and twos; they can read nearly half the primer, and 
most of them can print quite legibly. I shall have a 
real nice first division to start next term. I wonder if 
Mr. Bentley will examine them. I suppose I ought to 
hurry them through the primer, in case hesbould. You 
see, he examines all over the city, and I should not like 
him to find a class anywhere ahead of mine. 

I tried your suggestion to interest the children in 
things out of schoo!, and got myself into hot water 
right away. I t ld them to find out something about 
a sponge, and tell next day. The following morn- 
ing, I took some time that I could ill sparefrom their 
recitations to hear what they had discovered. Only a 
few had discovered anything, so I tried to wake ap the 
interest of the others, by expatiating upon the little 
that was forth-coming. Unfortunatelv,they did grow in- 
terested, and I had more difficulty than ever im getung 
them to pay attention to the reading It sson that followed. 
They have had that lesson eight times now, and ought 
to know it. 

While we were struggling through the reading lesson, 
Dame Johnson came down, with a face longer than the 
histcry of the Jews, and more accusing than Resurrec- 
tion Day. I knew that I had been sinning most griev- 
ously, or at least that some one had said so. Two 
parents, whose children had pestered them with fruitlees 
questions about the sponge, had come to complain that, 
instead of teaching my pupils, I sent them home to be 
taught, 

Just then Mr, Dean came in, (I must have mentioned 
him before; he is our principal), and my disdemeanor 
had to be retailed to him. I explained, but he put on 
a very grave face, that told me plainly enough I had 
better stick to my teaching and let sponges alone, and 
walked out. Miss Johnson solemnly advised me to try 
no more innovations and followed him, 

So, you see, my departure from routine, didn’t work 
well, And, after all, I don’t see what faculty it cultiva- 
ted, unless it was that of meddling and asking questions, 
which is very troublesome in children. 

You ask for all the school news, so here is another 
little incident. I found my brightest reader to-day, 
reading with the book up-side down before her, She 
didn’t seem conscious of it, so the suspicion crossed my 
mind, that perhaps she knew the stories by heart, and 
that was the reason she read with such creditable free- 
dom. I tried her at reading the sentences backward, 
and she couldn’t name a single word. I hustled the 
little imposter back into the thiced division, and tried 
others, I found a good many who did not know more 
than half of the words. I must own, teaching gets to 
be discouraging work sometimes. I shall have to stop 
right here and drill them in reading backwards the les- 
sons that they know, before going on any farther. How- 
ever, we have two months of the term left. I expect 
10 get them through the grade in spite of this mterrup- 
tion. Yours as ever, 

Dora. 


+ 





SHOULD TEACHERS UNDERSTAND THE 
SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC ? 


By Pror. WaITE A. SHOEMAKER, St. Cloud State Nor- 
mal School, Minn, 


It is said that a teacher who sees with great readiness 
the pointsinvolved, is apt to be inappreciative of the diffi- 
culties enco :ntered by his struggling pupils. He may 
be too philosophic, not enough given to the considera- 
tion of details, and bliad to the necessity of routine 
drills. But whi'e it is true that a teacher may thorough- 
ly understand his subject and be very inefficient, it 1s 
no less true that he cannot be thoroughly efficient unless 
he dces appreciate iis underlying philosophy. 

1st. Tae sense of mastery which is felt by the teacher, 
gives bim tone, and a confidence that wiil keep him 
from being easily confused even when matters take a 
new form. This feeling of mastery, it is impossible to 
conceal. It will surely inspire confidence and do much 
to insure success, What is more pitiable than a waver- 





ing, vacillating, scared teasher! Not only does this 





command of the subject put the teacher on the vantage 
ground of freedom and confidence, but it fosters in the 
class a spirit which none can appreciate, except those 
who have been so fortunate as to be pupils of a master, 
“ The spirit only can teach.” 

2nd. A teacher must be able to analyze specific diffi- 
culties into their elements, must be able to see clearly, 
how the matter under consideration is related to other 
portions of the’subject. Unless this isdone, he cannot 
strike with precision the point not understood. He must 
also analyze concepts into their elements in order to 
discover the exact element not grasped by the pupil, 
O, the aimless work done by teachers not comprehend- 
ing just what the matter is with the pupil! O, the 
amount of mental nausea caused by everlastingly drilling 
upon that wh'ch is already understood! O, the bushels 
of chaff that are swallowed in order to get at the two 
grains of wheat! O, the endless turning and thinking 
over pages already dog-eared, when if only the little 
difficulty was seen by the teacher, a!l this might be 
saved, 

To illustrate, a class does not comprehend the follow- 
ing problem: ‘‘A commission merchant sends his prin- 
cipal $480, as net proceeds after deducting his commis- 
sion of 4%. What was the selliug price of the goods?” 
The difficulties presented here are manifold and after a 
proper analysis and classification of them on the part of 
the teacher, the pupil must be questioned so as to make 
it evident which points need attention. The first classi- 
fication should be into analysis of proWem, and analysis 
of process. When the pupil has comprehended this fact, 
that $480 is 96¢ of the selling price (96% of — = $480), he has 
comprehended the problem. But perhaps he has not 
mastered the prozess. Isit not common to see teachers 
drill upon the process ; calling the attention of the child 
mainly in that direction, when the real difficulty lies in 
the child’s not seeing the problem, or what is worse, con- 
fusing the process with the problem until neither can 
be clearly seen because it is not seen singly ? 

If the difficulty is that the process is not understood, 
that the child does not know how to find the selling 
price when 96% of the selling price equals $180, what is 
to be done about it? Explain it? No indeed, may the 
numberless lies told by pupils listening to long explana- 
tions be forgiven! Who has no qualms of conscience 
when he remembers his response to the teacher’s ever 
ready, ‘‘Do you understand?” Good, thorough ques- 
tioning is the proper tool to be used, for by it, we may 
discover exactly what the child does not understand. 
Now for a closer analysis of the process 96% of — —$480. 
The teacher should see that this is identical in operation 
with the following : 3 of — = $6; and should use num- 
bers so small as to allow the main force of the intel- 
lect to be concentrated upon the process, Let objects be 


presented thus : 
¢ of No. 


111i ill 
§ of No. 
§ of No, 

Often the simple presentatation of the objects and 
making the pupil state that 6 is two-thirds of the re- 
quired number, will be all that is necessary toenable him 
to give a complete exposition of the matter. Should the 
pupil fail to do this it may be necessary for the teacher 
to arouse him to closer consideration of the premises by 
questions like the following: Find the six. Find } of 
the number. Find }{ of the number. It is what part of 
6? What then is % of the number required? Good 
teachers often retard the growth of the child by not 
knowing when not to question. Hands off, give the 
boy a chance to walk alone. Guide him only when he 
wanders. Never ca'ry him. 

A sufficient amount of drill is necessary with these 
small numbers to ensure that the process is understood 
before larger numbers are brought into the same rela- 
tion. A clear comprehension of the identity of pro- 
cesses will do much to lessen the difficulties of our boys 
and girls; and saves much time on drills that are worse 
than worthless. 

After processes are settled, drill on problems should 
not be forgotten. Begin with business problems involv- 
ing numbers so smali that the attention need not, to any 
appreciable extent, be removed from the problem to 
the process. Next, drill upon many business problems, 
paying no attention whatever to the process ; statements 
may be made merely requiring the answers, as in the 
preceding problem : 

von of— =$480. 

This analysis of a complex difficulty into its simple 
merits, and this skillful arrangement of points so that 
the forces to be assailed are attacked and demolished 
singly amd im turn, is METHOD. . 
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~ THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
apd graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they shouid be. 











FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

The following extract will be sufficient for one recita- 
tion. Make it a subject of conversation. Encourage 
the pupils to ask many questions. It is not at all 
necessary that every question be answered the day it is 
asked. Noted down, it becomes a topic of investigation, 
perhaps for weeks, by both teacher and pupils. 

% 
THE DIKE-WORKERS OF HOLLAND. 


The dike-workers are a distinct class. Great gangs of 
them go from point to point with pick and shovel, ever 
on thelookout for weak spots in the great embankment, 
ever refacing it with miles of concrete, and strengthen- 
ing every point with strong groins running into the 
sea. It is almost pathetic to note with what solicitude 
every blade of the binding bent-grass is coaxed to grow. 
Every little tuft is watched and tended as if it were 
some choice tulip. The top of the dike forms a level, 
firm road, stretching away for miles. The sea looks so 
mild, and gray, and innocent, as it gently laps the 
edges of the mighty barriers, that it seems an effort to 
fancy it an enemy capable of mischief. Sheep and kine 
are plentiful about the rich fields. Just over the edge 
of the dikes are the little scattered hamlets of the fisher 
people ; the dike-workers live more of a roving life, 
camping out here and there as their work calls them 
from one point to another. Sometimes the wind has 
blown up, and the seas have tossed up, great meander- 
ing mounds of sand, helping to back and strengthen the 
dikes. There are watchers ever on the lookout, day 
and night, calm and storm. No wonder that the set, 
anxious look one sees on every face, that seems to be 
born with every babe, should be the only characteristic 
expression one remarks among the people here! When 
the watchers of the dikes see danger, the alarm-bell is 
rung, and every soul either flies to the dikes for safety, 
or to help the gangs of workers to stop the threatened 
breach, 





A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 





By E. L. BENEDICT. 

OBJECT.—To show the presence of alcohol in brandy or 
other drinks, 

{Some liquors as brandy and Jamaica ginger will burn upon a 
plate by simply applying alighted match. Others, as cider, need 
to be heated in a flask to make them give off their alcohol. 
Others, as beer need to be distilled, and the vapor collected.] 

MATERIAL.—Small bottles containing alcohol, brandy, 
etc. Also retort stand, * flasks, spirit-lamp, plate, fun- 
nel, and matches, 

Questions. Who can tell me what I have in this vial ? 
(holding up alcohol.) 

What does it look like? ‘‘ Water.” 

Well let us see if it is water? (Pouring it out on the 
plate.) 

Now I will light this match (lights it) and drop it on 
the plate. If this that I have poured on the plate is 
water what will happen ? 

“The match will be put out.” 

| Drops the match in the alcoho!. The pupils will conclude at 
once that the substance on the plate is not water. If they do 
not then know what it is, tell them.] 

What do you know about alcohol? 

“We know that alcohol will burn.” 

You may tell me anything else you know about all 
cohol, 

LIf preceding lessons on the nature of alcohol have been given 
they will be prepared to say that alcoho! is a poison.) 

2nd Experiment. Pour brandy on a plate and apply a 
match, after having told the class what the substance is. 

Questions. Who can tell of what brandy is composed ? 

[If the class is not able, tell them that it is composed of alcohol 
water and some coloring matter. | 

_ Which of these substances will burn? 

** Alcohol.” 

What do you conclude as to the amount of alcohol in 
brandy ? 

“There is so much alcohol in it that it will burn.” 

. Let us see what will happen if I add seme water: to 
4 burning brandy. (Pours in'some water.) John may 


Who can give a reason for this? 

(Draw out that the water has reduced the proportion of alcohol 
in the pew quantity to such an extent that it will not burn.} 

8rd Experiment. Pour the brandy and water into a 
flask. (A large paper funnel may be used in doing this.) 
Place the flask in the retort stand and light the spirit- 
lamp beneath it. 

Questions. What have we now in this flask? 

‘** Brandy and water.” 

Of what is brandy composed ? 

What do you know about alcohol? 

** Alcohol will burn.” 

LA previous lesson on alcohol, showing that it will evaporate at 
a higher temperature than water, willevable the class to fully 
understand this experiment.) 

Which of these substances will turn into vapor first? 

** Alcohol.” 

Very well now (when the liquid begins to boil), let us 

seeif we have any alcohol here. (Place a lighted match 
over the mouth of the flask and the alcohol will burn as 
it is driven off.) 
Caution. The teacher should perform the experiment 
before coming before the class so as to ascertain how 
much water may be added to the brandy. If too much 
is put in, the alcohol will have to be distilled, which 
may be done by passing the escaping vapor through a 
bent tube to a bottle placed uponice. Then the distilled 
product may be put in an empty flask and heated, when 
it will burn with a flame. 
[This same process of distillation may be used to show the 
pr of alcohol in lager beer.] 
A story (to be read or told.) A traveler had a pet 
monkey which he allowed to come to the table and eat 
and drink with him. He taught it to drink brandy 
which it came to like very much. 

One day just as the monkey was about to lift the 
glass of brandy to its lips the man dropped into it a 
lighted match. The brandy flamed up into the mon- 
key’s face and dropping the glass the terrified creature 
ran off chattering and screaming to his bed. Never 
after that could the monkey be induced to touch a drop 
of brandy. His poor intelligence warned him to keep 
away from stuff that would burn, but many men, with 
superior intelligence, have not yet learned to keep away 
from the stuff that sets their brains on fire, and burns 
up the tissues and muscles of their bodies. 








* Miss Julia Colman,.47 Bible House, supplies teachers with 
a complete chemical apparatus for experiments with alcohol: 
also a variety of supplementary reading on its nature and 
effects. 





ADDITION—ITS IMPORTANCE AND HOW TO 
TEACH IT. 





By E. T. Pierce, Pasadena, Cal. 


Dr. Thomas Hunter, in his lecture hefore the New 
York City teachers as reported in the JouRNAL of Oct. 
22, speaks very decidedly on the value of accuracy in 
the four fundamental rules. He says, ‘“‘ Children ought 
to be so drilled upon these in school, that when they 
have completed an operation they can say, ‘I know it is 
right.’” This statement is so important that it ought 
to be printed in large letters, framed, and hung up in 
every school-room. He gives an illnustrationof an old 
pupil who became a‘ successful business man, because 
of his ability to add rapidly. My experience has been 
that nine out of ten of the mistakes made in number 
work by pupils are in the adding. No new statement is 
made when it is said that too little attention is paid in 
arithmetic to this fundamental operation, the corner 
stone of primary and grammar school mathematics. 
Nine-tenths of the business operations of clerks and ac- 
countants isadding. Nearly all the complex operations 
of arithmetic embrace adding. It is like the figure 9 ; it 
comes up at all times and in all operations. Bankers, 
book-keepers, clerks, business men—all must add rap- 
idly, and yet it really receives the least attention of any 
subject in arithmetic in most schools. It is taught in 
some of the lower grades and then it is dropped except 
in work which brings it in incidentally. We drill and 
drill and drill on fractions of the lowest donominations, 
that are never used and never can be used because of 
their infinitesimal value; we spend months on some 
farts of compound numbers that are never thought of 
ag aia ; we laboriously teach cube root and many other 
sul jects that are never used in practical life, and the 
boy leaves the grammar school and cannot add, He 
can slowly find the sum of afew figures, but how many 
pupils can add rapidly and ‘‘ know it is right” every 
time? 


My teachers above the two lowest pri grades 





» ‘It has stopped burning.” 


instructe’ to let no exercise in arithmetic pass without 
a short drill in adding rapidly. It is difficult to get 
teachers to always carry out these instructions, and yet 
I deem them most important. I ask them to take five 
minutes of the recitation or even three and do this work. 
If for the first five years this is kept up, pupils will be- 
come such adepts in adding long columns of figures that 
there will be little need to carry itinto the higher grades 
more than once a week. 

It is almost universally the case that the hundreds of 
new pupils entering our higher classes from all parts of 
the Union do not know how toadd. Hence. I infer that 
this important work is neglected in a majority of our 
schools. Their mistakes in arithmetic are nearly all in 
adding, and while they know the sum of two figures, 
they are not able to run up a column as they would read 
a sentence. 

Ginn’s Addition Frame should be inevery school-room 
and used at least five minutes each day by every grade. 
In mixed. schools it could be used by all the school. 
We have in our schools a card 6X10 inches. which is 
placed in the hands of each pupil. It is the best arith- 
metical tablet for the four fundamental rules that I 
have yet seen. With the permission of the Fditor, the 
tablets will be reproduced in the JOURNAL before this 
series of articles is tinished with definite instructions 
how to use it. It will cost but a small sum to have it 
printed and pleced in all of the classes. This system of 
adding which is not original with myself, and is doubt- 
less familiar to very many teachers, is called for want of 
a better term ‘‘ spelling numbers ;” the reason for which 
will be seen farther on. Briefly it is as follows: We 
start by teaching the sum of every possible combination 
of two figures. These combinations are comparatively 
few and are as follows including of course only the 
nine digits : 


Sh BA ak we ee ee ee 
Pio Sr OR. 6 8-8-0 
23 4 5 6 7 8 8 W 
2 22 2 2 2 2 2 
28 4 5 6 7 8 Q 
4 5 6 7 8 9 0 it 
8 8 8 8 8 8 B 
cai A aote me 
6 7 8 9 0 it 1 

bbe ftubad 4.8.3.8 8.4 

45 67 8 9 56 6 7 8 Q 

8 9 19 igi? 1 10 11 12 18 14 
6 6 6 6 7 7 * T & B 
67 8 © 7 8 8 8B 9 
12 18 14 15 14 15 16 16 17 18 


There are only 45 combinations. Readers will please 
preserve this article till the next is printed as we shall 
make reference to this table. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A LESSON IN SENTENCE BUILDING. 





Given in the third grade of G. 8. 68, New York City, Elijah A. 
Howland, Principal, Miss A. C. Dunne, teacher. Reported by 
E. L. Benedict. 


(Note. The class to which this lesson was given, corresponded 
to the Fifth Reader class in ungrad~*d schools. 

It will be observed that the matter was not entirely new, much 
of the ground had been gone over before, so the lesson differs 
from a development lesson on a new subject. But it illustrates 
Miss Dunne’s happy method of dealing with this difficult sub- 
ject.) 

For a moment the teacher stood with folded arms in 
front of the class until every eye was directed toward 
her. Then she said, in a low, clear voice: 

‘Think of a word that expresses action, and when 
you have thought raise your hands.” 

The hands came up rapidly and those called upon gave 
the words “run,” “swim,” ‘‘ throw,” and ‘“ jump,” 
which were quickly written on the board. 

‘* That will do for words expressing action ; think now 
of a word which combined with the first of these words 
will answer for the subject.” 

** Roys,” was given. 

“* Read it.” 

** Boys run,” 

** Does this make complete sense?” 

** Yes, ma’am,” 

“Might [ add another word, and still have complete 
sense ?” wey 

“ Yes, me’am,” 

“‘ Now lot us have a subject for the word ‘swim,’” 

1” was given, 





(where of course the subject is taught with objects), are | 
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‘Can I have an object with this?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because we cannot swim anything.” 

“I say, ‘I swam the river,’ is not river the object?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

** Why not?” 

** Because it means, ‘I swam across the river.’” 

‘Take the next verb, ‘throw.’ I prefera noun sub- 
ject with this.” 

‘* Monkeys,” and ‘‘ athletes,” were given. 

‘We will take athletes. Athletes throw—what?” 

“* Quoits.” 

This was written. 

‘Take ‘jumped.’ Who jumped ?” 

“The dog,” said the boy called upon. 

“Do each of these statements make complete sense?” 
(Pointing to the four brief sentences now on the board, 
‘*Boys run,” ‘‘I swim,” ‘ Athletes throw quoits,” 
‘* The dog jumps.”) 

The boy called upon replied that they did and the class 
agreed, 

** Are they all nice sounding sentences” ? 

The general opinion was that they were not. 

‘*They sound unfinished, do they not?” said the 
teacher interrogatively. 

‘* Well let us take the first one again, and eniarge upon 
it, What kind of boys run ?” 

** Quick boys,” ‘‘ Swift boys.” 

‘* Yes, what other boys?” 

‘* Healthy,” ‘‘ nimble,” continued the class, as indivi- 
duals with raised hands were called upon. ‘‘ Agile boys,” 
said another. 

“I thought some one would say ‘agile,’ ”” commented 
the teacher, ‘‘ because we learned that word the other 
day. But there isanother word that I prefer. If I saw 
a boy running in the street I would not be likely to say, 
‘What an agile boy he is,’ What word would I use, 
George?” 

** Active.” 

‘* Yes, now we have ‘active boys run ;’ how do they 
run, William?” 

“ Swiftly.” 

‘Do boys ever run any other way than swiftly ?” 

‘* Steadily,” ‘* quietly.” 

‘Yes, but suppose they run so quietly that you can’t 
hear them. They then run without what?” 

** Noise.” 

“« Therefore they run how ?” 

** Noiselessly.” 

Having secured the desired word the teacher proceeded 
to the next sentence. 

‘‘[ swim, when ?” 

** Now.” 

(Nore.—The answers to these questions were not given by the 


class in concert. but by individuals called upon by name or by a 
quick motion of the hand.) 


“I swim, where?” 


‘* There.” 
(Writing) ‘‘I swim there, now ; how?” 
‘“« Gracefully.” 


‘‘To what degree of gracefulness? Not ‘very.’” 

** Quite gracefully,” said the class. 

‘Read it,” (turning from the written sentence to the 
class.) 

“I swim there now quite gracefully,” they read in 
concert. 

“* Does it read all right?” 

** How many adverbs have we?” 

‘ Four.” 

‘Tell me the kinds of adverbs as I point.” 

‘* Adverb of time,” ‘adverb of place,” “ adverb of 
degree,” ‘‘ adverb of manner.” 

* Take the third sentence, ‘ Athletes throw quoits,’ 
What kind of athletes, throw quoits?” 

A great many adjectives were given in answer to this; 
strong, healthy, swift, muscular, fleet, and others but 
t.e particular one that the teacher desired was not 
given. 

** In order to succeed, an athlete must act with what?’ 
he axked. 

‘ With care,” one responded. 

‘* Then what must he be?” 

** Careful.” 

‘Yes, careful. But suppose that I do not wish to say 
‘car. ful athletes throw quoits,’ I wish rather to tell how 
they torow, what shall Isay?” 

** Atnietes throw quoits carefully.” 

“Yes. How have you changed the word careful ?” 

** Added ‘ly’” 

‘Yes. With what word in the sentence was it con- 
nected as_we first used it?” 


** Athletes.” 

‘‘ With what word is it now connected?” 

“oe Throw.” 

“‘Words that are thrown or joined to a noun are 
what ?” 

** Adjectives.” 

“‘ Words that are joined or added toa verb are what?” 

* Adverbs.” : 

(NorTs.—So far one word at a time had been added in building 
up the sentence. Now the teacher proceeded to introduce a 
phrase.) : 

‘*Let me hear you, all together, give the parts of the 
verb ‘throw.’” 

These were given in concert. 

‘““Which one of these denotes the action as con- 
tinued ?” 

“ Throwing.” 

“« What part of the word denotes the continuance ?” 

“é i-n-g.” 

‘‘ What part of speech is the word throwing?” 

* A participle.” 

‘If this word is used as a sentence tointroduce a col- 
lection of words what will that collection be called?” 

** A participial phrase.” 

‘* Now I want each boy to think quietly of a sentence 
containing a participial phrase introduced by the word 
‘throwing.’ You may use a preposition with it, if you 
wish. I shall not object.” 

After waiting a moment the teacher asked all who 
were ready to stand. The majority of the class rose, 
and the others so»n joined. Then all were allowed to sit 
again, and each in turn was asked to give his sentence. 
The following are a few of the best ones given : 

He, throwing the ball, received loud applause. 

The general, by throwing his forces steadily against 
the enemy, won the battle. 

The boy, throwing a stone, broke a pane of glass. 

The captain, by throwing his cargo overboard, saved 
his vessel. 

The man, throwing a bomb, killed the policeman. 

The cowboy, throwing a lasso, caught the buffalo. 

The boy, throwing a pebble, watched the ripples on the 
water. 





ANIMAL LESSONS. 
By Miss ISABELLE PARSELS, of the New York City 
Normal College. 

Abstract of Talk before a section of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association. 

To lay out models for these animal lessons so that all 
classes of the same grade should be learning them in the 
same way, after set forms, would be a sure way of de- 
feating the purpose for which they are intended. Oral 
sentences, formally learned from the teacher’s lips, and 
written sentences, formally learned from blackboards, 
have no more educating power than printed sentences, 
formally learned from books. 

These animal lessons are valuable: 1st. As discipline 
to the mind and for the cultivation of language ; 2nd. 
For the knowledge imparted. No other subject presents 
such opportunities for the best work that can be done in 
the primary schools, 7. e., sending out pupils with minds 
desiring knowledge and trained to receive and assimilate 
it when found. 

These lessons are not an end, but a means. Their ob- 
ject is not that the child shall associate a few words with 
certain pictures, but that he shall gain a lasting interest 
in living things. The test of the teacher’s work should 
be: Does the child show thoughtful interest in the hum- 
bler creatures? Is he eager to verify by observation of 
the real animals the things that he has been taught 
about them? Have such attributes as interest and 
fidelity an ever-growing interest to him? Does he show 
that he is learning to seek in nature the beautiful and 
true, and to think the pure thoughts which go hand in 
hand with them? Does his grasp upon a new subject 
of thought show that he is forming habits of systematic 
and logical study ? 

This work must have point and purpose. Mere des- 
ultory talks may interest and instruct, but they will 
not educate. 

Why choose topics? In what order shall they be 
taught, and where shall the starting point be? Listen to 
the talk of a little one, returned from the park. It is 
mainly about animate things—how the animals looked, 
what they did and how they did it. 

This topic, What animals do, or their habits, is one of 
the grandest and best; but we cannot do extended 
work with it in the beginning, because the children can- 
not see them and we should have to appeal to their 
conceptiye powers instead of to sense perception, and 








their minds are not prepared for this. They must first 
be trained to see what they look at and to express what 
they see. 

I would recommend that the children be led to point 
to, and to name the parts of the animal observed, an‘ to 
indicate their extent. This, to cultivate close observation 
and accurate expression. 

Guard against misconceptions. Keep the real animal 
in the child’s mind, even when teaching from a picture. 
If he declares that the horse in the picture (a profile) has 
but one eye, ask him about a real horse, and why he 
sees but one eye in the pictured horse. 

In description the adjectives used need not refer to the 
way the animal looks in repose only, but to its move- 
ments, as fleet, agile, dainty, graceful, clumsy; to 
structure, as the retractile claws of the cat ; to habit, as 
gregarious, nocturnal. Description should include the 
parts, as: 

The horse has a long head; large, bright eyes; large 
nostrils ; long, arching neck ; flowing mane ; a large body; 
slender legs; small, hoofed feet; a long, flowing tail. 
Contrast with this the broad head , bulky body, tufted 
tail , and cloven foot of the cow. 

The uses of animals. This topic becomes, with a soul- 
ful teacher, a power for good. Teach the children man’s 
dependence upon the lower animals for labor, food and 
clothing ; and how much we owe to the fidelity of ani- 
mals like the dog and horse ; also, how dependent upon 
usanimals become when caged or penned. After a well- 
planned lesson on the usefulness and fidelity of the 
horse, read your boys a stirring poem like ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride,” or ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride;” or one appealing to 
their pity, like 

DYING IN HARNESS. 
Only a dying horse stretched out there in the road, 
Stretched in the broken shaft, crushe i by the heavy load. 
Only a fallen horse and a circle of wondering eyes, 
Watching the frighte’d teamster, goading the beast to rise. 
Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for him ! 
See the poor neck outstretched, and the patient eyes grow dim 
See! on the friendly stones now peacefully rests his head— 
Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to be dead. 


Look into your boys’ faces for signs of the immediate 
influence of the lesson. How far such work may in- 
fluence them against wanton cruelty and apathy toward 
suffering in their future lives, who can tell? 

With little children, lessons like the following are very 
taking : 

WHAT DOGS DO FOR US. 
Some dogs guard the house at night and bark to warn 


us of danger. 
Some dogs jump into the water and save people from 


drowning. 

Some dogs take care of little children (very little ones) 
who run away. 

Some dogs bring the cows home from pasture. 

Some dogs draw people over the snow in sledges. 


Some dogs guide people to persons who are lost in the 
snow. 


SOUNDS OF BIRDS. 


The canary, robin, and bluebird sing. 

The hen clucks and cackles. 

The rooster crows. The duck quacks. 

The turkey gobbles. The owl hoots. 

The goose hisses and screams. 

The whip-poor-will sings, ‘‘ Whip poor will!” at night. 

The — talks, laughs, and screams. 

The dove says ‘‘ coo-coo !” 

The quail calls for ‘‘ More wet!” 

The humming-bird hums and buzzes. 

During the work of description valuable exercise in 

can be obtained by calling for the relative 

positions of the parts. For instance : 

The ears are on the top of the head, one on each side. 
The neck is between the head and body. Body above 
legs and between neck and tail. Legs beneath body. 


Feet at lower ends of . 

The adaptation of to habits, gives great 
scope for inculcating moral truths and for esthetic cul- 
ture. Also it prepares the way for classification, which 
is based upon structure. For this last reason the dis- 
tinguishing habit should be dwelt upon, and the parts 
concerned in that habit should be fully described. 

Choose your subject in accordance with the time of 

ear. i Day is seeane-car is the 
mes for a series of lessons on the turkey. 

e oy culture which may be obtained from 
this work is extremely valuable. It consists chiefly in 
the oral and written reproduction of descriptions, etc. 
In order that these descriptions may be systematic and 
lead to habits of orderly thought, they should follow 
certain lines indicated by an arrangement of topics pre- 
pared by the teacher. 

I attach no small importance to the committing to 
memory of suitable poems in connection with these les- 


sons. 
(Miss Parsels submitted much in ing material for 
‘animal lessons,” including facts in the cture, hab- 


its, and homes of the domestic fowls, the squirrel, the 
mepbe ak pve etc., and referred her readers to works 
on history for more material of the same order.) 
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A TEACHER'S CHRISTMAS. THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
Haze. SHEPARD. AMRENS. 
By Ottve E. Dana. | i — - i —<—. = oe 


It was three weeks before Christmas, and Ethel Blake, 
the young teacher in the little white schoolhouse at 
Fields’ Corner, as she consulted the tiny calendar that 
stood on her desk, with a confident expectation of their 
sympathy with her own pleasure at the nearness of one 
day of the year, that is to us all both holiday and holy- 
day, announced the fact to the little group of older 
scholars gathered, after school, around her desk. * 

‘* What do you do here at Christmas?” she inquired 
briskly, hardly waiting to notice that none of the group 
had manifested any very enthusiastic gladness at the 
near approach of the day. 

No one answered for a minute or two. 

“ Nothing, in particular.” 

‘‘Some of us hang up our stockings at home.” 

«« And I guess Bessie Ames’ folks most always have a 
Christmas tree in their parlor for their children.” 

‘* The rest of us don’t have anywhere to go.” 

“There’s going to be an oyster supper and a dauce 
out to the Hall at the Forks, Christmas night ; some of 
the fellers are going,” with a glance at one or two of 
the older girls that implied that the “fellers,” were not 
going alone. 

‘* But,” the teacher queried, when the running volley 
of answers had ceased, surprised, and with her own 
warm anticipations a trifle chilled, ‘‘ Don’t you ever 
have a Christmas tree or anything of that kind here in 
the school-house? ‘You have meetings here Sunday 
afternoons, you tell me; wouldn’t your minister come 
over and help you? You all live so near, it would be 
very convenient, and not so very much trouble, either, 
to prepare the tree, and you couldn’t help enjoying it.” 

“The minister? ” one of the girls made answer. ‘O, 
you see, Miss Blake, he preaches at the Forks, and out 
to Medford, too; and they have Sunday schools in both 
those places ; they do have Christmas trees there, and I 
suppose he has to go. And you see there isn’t any one 
to go ahead and get up anything like that here.” 

“You could have a Sunday school, too, there are 
enough of you,” said Miss Blake, as she put on her hat. 

‘There was a teacher here once that had a Christmas 
tree, when my brother Fred went to school. I can’t but 
just remember myself, but I know the tree looked 
lovely, and al! the folks ’round came.” 

This bit of information was volunteered by one of the 
group as the schoolmistress turned the key in the lock 
of the battered door. And just then Farmer Brownson, 
in whose family she boarded, drove by, on his way 
home, and stopped to take her in. The little group 
scattered as she left them, and her companion immedi- 
ately began a brisk dissertation on the state of the wea- 
ther, the probability of snow within a day or two, and 
the prospect of an open winter. But after tea, when she 
had gone to her own room, made comfortable by a 
cheerful fire in the ‘“air-tight.”—her one luxury—and 
rendered inviting not less by its restful quiet, than by 
the books and papers and other belongings of herown 
it held, the thoughts suggested by the after-school con- 
versation already recorded, and only temporarily dis- 
placed by the other things, returned to her. 

‘“‘ And these children have most of them absolutely 
no Christmas!” So the current of her thoughts ran on. 
“The day of all days that ought to have meaning and 
gladness for them! It would beso easy to get up a tree 
for them, with simple, appropriate exercises. I could do 
it very well with their help, Iam sure, only I did so 
want to be at home! Christmas comes Friday and I 
could go home Thursday night, and not come back till 
Monday morning again. There’s the festival at the 
mission Christmas eve, and May Hale’s wedding Christ- 
mas morning, and our own home-tree and our Christ- 
mas ; and I always am at home on that day, and so are 
weall. And if I do this I can’t help at the mission, nor 
do so much in the wav of presents as I wanted to, for it 
will take time. But then I think these children are as 
good subjects for effort as the mission scholars in town, 
and there seems to be no one else to do anything here, 
while there are a score of helpers there. And I could 
probably have Sunday and perhaps Saturday, at home; 
that would be almost as good. But if itshould storm, or 
anything happened so I couldn’t get home—well—what 


thosa people endure every Suaday of their lives, I ought} prom 


to be able to bear for once.” 

All the evening the thinking went on—an under_ 
carrent of soliloquy and inward debate, while letters 
were written and papers read. But before bed-time the 
matter was settled; how, was evident in the question put 
next morning to Morris Kirby, her oldest, most “ de- 
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pendable” pupil, as he lingered while the teacher 
warmed her fingers at the crackling fire, at ten minutes 
of nine. ‘Morris do you think, that, with help, of 
course, you could get a tree and put it up here on the 
platform (we could move the desk) for a Christmas tree ? 
They would let us have the school-house, wouldn't they? 
And the fathers and mothers would come in, and send 
something to put on it, wouldn't they? 

‘Yes, indeed! We can get a fine tree out in Brown- 
son’s woods, I'll answer for that. And no doubt but 
the folks will come, fast enough. Fact is, there isn’t 
very often anything to go to, here ; and a Christmas tree 
would be just the thing!” 

** You think it would suit, don’t you? I didn’t mean 
to really announce it just now. till we saw what we 
could do.” 

But others, coming ion, had caught the words Christ- 
mas-tree, and before our teacher had more than outlined 
her plans in her own mind, the prospective pleasure was 
discussed at school, unfolded on the play-ground, and 
announced at home, as if its successful development 
were already assured. Thus taken at her word, the 
teacher found her leisure pre-empted (she had stipulated 
that school duties should in no wise be interfered with, 
nor school hours infringed upon), her ingenuity taxed, 
herexecutive ability challenged, that the little Christmas 
festival might be a success. 

First, the exercises. They must be very simple, yet 
attractive, and they must hold, too, a significance no 
listener could miss. 

And the tree—it must not be bare, though it was 
doubtful if the presents brought would make more 
than a meagre show upon it. 

Oar teacher’s means were very scanty, her purse 
always light, depleted by a little gift-making already 
indulged in, for home-felk. 

To buy even a modest token for each of her twenty 
pupils was out of the question. Two or three of her 
scholars, however, were not likely to be remembered by 
St. Nicholas she was sure, unless she could provide some 
little gifts. And it would never do to give to one or 
two, unless the others were likewise honored. But, 
like one whose ‘‘ courage riseth with occasion,” as the 
old poet sings, our teacher sent a swift thought messen- 
ger among her resources and belongings, which courier 
brought word of more than one-half forgotten treasure, 
more than one pretty trifle her hands might fashion. 
more than one outgrown yet unworn possession of her 
own or at her disposal. There were books, perhaps a 
half-dozen of them, unmarred, their contents dear to 
boyish hearts, that the brothers at home would give. 
She herself could make such pretty sachet-cases, and 
needle-books for some of the girls from remnants of rib- 
bon, satin, and velvet in her piece-box. Sister Lena 
could be persuaded to crochet a hood for Mamie Jay, 
who needed it so much. And the mother at home 
couldn’t refuse, when the matter was laid before her, to 
knit a pair of warm mittens for Johnnie Archer whose 
chapped and purple hands so often smote her. Poor 
boy! fatherless and motherless, and no one at Jedediah 
Thorpe’s, the gruff, close-fisted farmer’s, where helived, 
would be likely to notice or provide for his wants. And 
perhaps a scarf for him could be found also. 

It did not take any special pleading to enlist the sym- 
pathy and help of mother and sister in Ethel’s Christmas 
plans. Anything they could give or do was cheerfully 
ised, and one or two other friends to whom the project 
was told, had some slight but timely assistance to offer. 
It was with more than murmured remonstrances, how- 
ever, that the home-folk learned that ‘‘ that tree” would 
keep ‘‘our Ethel” away from home until after Cbrist- 
mas. 


“but I don’t see why it) can’t just as well come off 
Christmas eve.” 

“It can’t, possibly,” answered Ethel, ‘“‘ We couldn't 
get ready for Thursday night any way. And then I 
know the people wouldn’t be so likely to come as on 
Friday night, when the holiday has softened them. and 
Christmas sort of warmed them up. And most of all, I 
want to keep as many as p2ssible away from that dance 
at the Forks. I know enough about it by hearsay to be 
anxious that none of my scholars, nor any one else from 
the Corner, if I can help it, shall go.” 

“But you'll miss the festival, and everything else 
there is at home.” 

‘*Perhaps,” put in the mother, “‘she thinks this is 
what some one called ‘the Christianest piece of work.’” 

‘*That’s just it,” Ethel answered, with a grateful look. 
** And you don’t know how much you're all helping.” 

People at the Corner, too, were becoming interested, 
and manifesting their interest very pleasantly. One or 
two mothers volunteered to make the candy-bags. The 
proprietor of the principal store promised candy to fill 
them, And the children would provide strings of pop- 
corn with which to festoon the tree. As the day drew 
near, there was little time to think of pleasures foregone 
or of what was transpiring elsewhere. ‘‘ Miss Blake” 
was consulted and referred to, every half-hour, outside 
of the regular school-sessions, and Christmas day itself 
was a busy, yet in truth a merry one. Teacher and 
scholars draw nearer together as they put up the trailing 
evergreens that relieved the bare, dingy walls, and 
arranged the tree, a fire, symmetrical specimen such as 
might have graced any gathering. And, promptly at 
seven, they began to come in, slowly and shyly at first ; 
but soon in groups fast following each other, till the 
little house was crowded. Very simple were the exer- 
cises ; they co sisted of only the singing of two or three 
happy Christmas songs, the reading ofa quaint selection 
from Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” and of that oft-told, 
yet never-old story of childhood, ‘‘ Annie and Willie's 
Prayer,”—and recitations—few in number, yet choice 
and well rendered. Longfellow’s “Three Kings,” 
Phoebe Cary’s ‘‘Good Little Sister,” and one or two 
others appropriate to the day. And the audience 
listened with a hushed and interested attentiveness that 
gladdened the teacher’s heart. Not the least of her 
hopes and purposes regarding the influences of the 
evening had been connected with these exercises. Would 
they be a witness and reminder of the great, glad, 
unspeakable gift of the day? of the Coming which is 
every day’s joy—the thought of which had inspired and 
made easy all the little toils and cares and sacrifices 
pertaining to the evening ? 

In her own wistful interest she did not notice one or 
two late arrivals ; and only when the distribution of the 
gifts had broken up the formality of the gathered com- 
pany, and had scattered or compacted them into chat- 
tering groups, was she aware that at least two people 
were in the room whose faces were very familiar, and 
they were making their way toward her. 

‘*Lena and brother Rob.! What made you? and how 
glad I am!” 

“We came after you. Yes, indeed, you’re going with 
us ; some one else will attend to clearing up.” 

Several “‘some ones” volunteered to see that the room 
was put in order, and half an hour later, after grateful 
words of appreciation and approval on the part of 
parents and friends that gave her a warm pleasure and 
a more than satisfied soul, our teacher rode away. 

“* Well, that’s well over,” caid Lena, as they rode off. 

“Over?” repeated the little teacher, who was secretly 
hoping that it was not all over, yet, and would not be for 
some time to come, “‘ Yes? But I enjoyed every bit of 


” 





“Tl do anything I can for you,” said sister Lena, 


it!” 
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FACT AND RUMOR, 


A person, whose name is to be withheld for the present, has 
given $50.000 for the general expenses of Amherst College. 

The Chicago, Milwautee & St. Pal railroad company have 
tested steam heeting in their coaches and it has proved asuc- 
cess. 

There are nine Harvard graduates in the Fiftieth Congress, 
They are Senators Hoar and Pasco, and Representatives Hayden, 
Long, Perry, Adams, Lodge, Burnett, and Belmont. 

The Council of the Baptist Unionin London has been discussing 
the course of action to be pushed relative to the withdrawal of 
Mr. Spurgeon, and has decided to send a d+ putation to Mr. Spur- 
geon, who is now at Mentone, to try to induce him to rejoin the 
union, 

Prineeton Theological Seminary bas 143 studentsand is ina 
flourishing condition. 

Fowler Hall, the new dormitory of McCormick Theological 
Seminary of Chicago. has been dedicated. It cost $250,000 and 
the money to build it came from the estate of Cyrus McCormick. 
He gave in all $800,000 to the seminary. 

Henry W. Sage, of Syracuse, N. Y.. made a provision in his will 
execute’ twelve years ago, for a $60 000 bronze monument to 
Henry Ward Beecher, in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Mr. Sage is 
stili alive, and proposes to put up the monument at onee. 

The Patent Office records show that 1935 inventions have been 
granted to women. 

In the St. Louis schorl board election those favoring the 
special instruction in German in the public schools were defeat- 
ed. 

The brovze statue of Gen. Schuyler has been placed in its niche 
in the Schuylerville monument. One niche. which is always to 
remain vacant, isinseribed with the name of Benedict Arnold. 

Thereare 15,420 periodicals published in the United States and 
Canada. 

A new professorship of horticulture has been created in the 
department of agriculture at Cornel' University. 

Th: people have voted for local option in about half of the 
cities and counties of Missouri. 

Dr. Van Tenkate, a distinguished scientist from Holland, wil] 
go to Arizona to search for prehistoric remains. 

Michigan University has received $155,000 from the legislature 
of the state in the past two years. 

An elegent building, to be used as a Catholic high school, has 
been erected at the corner of Bread and Vine streets, Philadcl- 
phia. ‘The money comes from a bequest of $1,000,000 by Thomas 
Cahill. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A contract has been let for the construction of a tunnel under 
Lake Michigan to be taken four miles out from shore, for the new 
Chicago water works. 

A locomotive on the Intercolonial{Railroad exploded at Steller- 
ton Station, N.8,, killing three men and injuring several others. 

Chicago is trying the experiment of burning garbage, and the 
refuse of the streets and the result is said to be very satisfactory. 

A Union Pacific train now makes the distance between St. Louis 
and San Francisco in four days. 

Vast numbers of clinch bugs"have been‘destroyed in Southern 
Illinois by forest fires. 

The Yellow river broke its banks and inundated a whole Chinese 
province, including eleven cities. Thousands of people were 
drowned and multitudes are at the point of starvation. 

The convention of Republican clubs, representing all the states, 
met in New York City. 

Secretary Fairchild has submitted a report to Congress in favor 
of constructing a large marine hospital in New York. 

The war cloud in Europe still threatens. Austria and Ger- 
many are making preparations to assume the offensive while 
Russia remains on the defensive. 

Father John J. Riordan, the friend of homeless immigrant 
girls, died in New York recently. 

Gov. J. R. Bodwell, of Maine, died at Hallowell. 

The Continental Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
has failed. Onaccount of suspicions of fraud the principal officers 
were put under arrest. 

The wife of John Jacob Astor died in New York. 

President Carnot succeeded, after many failures, in forming a 
cabinet. 

E. L. Harper, who wrecked the Fidelity Bank in Cincinnati by 
crooked financial operations, was sentenced to ten years in the 
penitentiary. 

Bills have been introduced into Congress for the erection of 
coast fortifications and numerous public buildings. The total 
amount asked for is about $135,000,000, 

Conflicts have taken place at Moscow! between the university 
students and the government troops. 

Samuel Spencer has been elected’president of the Baltimore- 
Ohio Railroad. 

Dr, Joseph Parker, the eulogist of Beecher, has returned to 
England, 

Henry 8. Ives was arrested in New York, charged with appro- 
priating $100,000 belonging to a railroad company. 

The American Federation of Labor has declared its opposition to 
anarchism. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress providing tor a postal 
telegraph connecting the principal cities of the United States. 

Edward Atkinson advocates the settlement of the difficulties 
with Canada, by the purchase of the province. It jis thought to be 
impracticable on the ground that Great Britain would not sell. 


The history of Hood's Sarsaparilla is one of constantly increas- 
ing success: Try this medicine: 
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WILSON SCHOOL, PASADENA, CAL. 


LOUISIANA. 
Ss Most favorable work with 


most sstisfactory results con- 
tinues in this state. The im- 
portance of grading the schools 
carefully,is being better recog- 
nized every day. Whatasbort 
time ago was regarded as a 
theory which could not be put 


f » into practice, under the pecu- 

~~. ay,’ * liar conditions prevailing here, 

se oe is being loudly demanded now 
ee 3 in, by every progressive com- 


munity in the state. The im- 

provement in the financial 

affairs of the state, very nat- 

urally bas fostered a demand 

for better cducational facili- 

ties; add to this the indefatig- 

=: able labors of the present 

cen . E governor, Hon. Samuel Mc 

= : Enery, and the industry of our 

State Superintendent of edu- 

cation, Hon. Warren Easton, 

x and the change that bas been 

2 - brought about during the past 

three or four years can be 
easily explained. 

In every instance, the chief 
executive officer of the state 
has been foremost in encour- 
aging the old institutions of 
learning, ard in finding ways 
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THE WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


PASADENA, CAL. 


This school stands in the midstof a large orange grove, ona 
site which is one of the most beautiful and commanding in the 
place. It was built through the generosity of the late D. B. Wil- 
son, for whom it was named, and will accommodate 550 pupils. 
Architecturally considered, the building is very beautiful, massive 
but not heavy, admirably lighted, warmed and ventilated. Enter- 
ing the main story, a spacious lobby leads into the hall, 16 feet in 
width, in which are the grand staircases leading to the story 
above. The two large class-rooms on the main floor are bright and 
cheerful. 

The stage is hung with crimson curtains, costing $200, the gift 
of the pupils. 

Back of these apartments are the accommodations for primary 
classes, with their separate entrances and conveniences of every 
kind. There are ample spaces reserved for play-grounds for the 
little ones, and in the basement they, as well as the older pupils 
will have rooms for gymnastic exercises in wet weather. 

The second is really the main story of the building; in itis a 
fine room for the library, and the principal’s room ; the arrange- 
ments of sliding-doors are such that the whole can be thrown intoa 
noble audience-room when needed for public occasions. A tower 
crowns the school-house, from which is an extended and beautiful 
view. Mr. E. T. Pierce, who was for three years principal of the 
Central (now the Wilson) school, was made superintendent a 
year ago. It isto his tireless activity and skillful management 
that much of the success of the Pasadena schools is due. Four 
years ago there were 100 pupils and three assistants; now there 
are three ward schools and 1,000 pupils. Pupils are daily seeking 
admittance, and $50,000 has been lately voted to erect new build- 
ings. Mr. Herbert Pinckney, formerly of Kingston, has charge 
of the Wilson school. Superintendent Pierce writes: ‘We have 
the finest class of pupils that I have ever seen. There is nota 
saloon in the city, and we are building an opera-house, a Christian 
association building, said to be one of the finest in the country, 
anda public library. I have seen all of this grow from a place of 
fruit ranches into a city with a possible future of 50,000 people.” 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

There is no money in the San Francisco treasury to the credit 
of the teaching fund, and will not be until February of next 
sear. Considerable dissatisfaction exists amorg teachers, as no 
money can be reveived except by t. king brokers’ discounts. 

A community of Dominican Sist: rs will assume charge of the 
new Catholic College, now in course of construction at St. Helena, 
Napa county. 

The friends of the Pioneer Kindergartners have undertaken 
the task of raising funds and have succeeded. The society now 
reports $50 in the treasury as against a $125 arrearage of a month 
ago. 

Ex-Supervisor J. G. James of San Francisco has been elected 
schoo)-director, in place of Charles Kohler, deceased. 

Archbishop Riordan laid the corner-stone of St. Mary's College 
in Oakland. 

Marysville. State Correspcndent. 





T. S. PRICE. 


GEORGIA. 


Under the able management of Superintendent Branson, the 
Athens City schools grow in favor and efficiency. Two new 
buildings costing $10,000 each are now occupied and the corps of 
teachers has been increased for the session of °87-°88. ‘ Honor- 
roll day,” is observed once a month and promises to be an import- 
ant aid in securing regular attendance, good deportment. and a 
high grade of scholarship. The superintendent has interested 
himself in getting a library for the schools. Five hundred vol- 
umes and $1,000 in cash have been given, principally by the citi- 
zens of the town, though a number of publishing houses have 
responded liberally. When the question of graded schools is 
brought before other towns in -the state, Athens uses her influ- 
ence in their favor, satisfied in her own case with the experiment. 





Athens City. CORRESPONDENT. 


and meens for the increase of 
the public scheol fund, the organization of new schools, and 
the professional training of teachers. 

He has inquired into the wants of every Section of the state, 
bas established Teachers’ Institutes, and bas labored in the ‘nter- 
est of public education in a self-sacrificirg manner. Louisiana 
is reaping the benefits of the labors of these two sincere friends 
of education, in the improvement manifested every where in the 
common schools, in the establishment of graded and high schools, 
and in the work of her State Normal school, established three 
yeurs ago. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Whittemore, teacher of the primary department at Mar- 
low, has taught ten consecutive terms in the same room, which 
speaks so well for her as a teacher that no words of praise need 
be added. Miss Lillian Wells of Newport, who has taught three 
terms in the intermediate department, is also a first class te*cher. 

Prof. George Sherman, a former princip: | of the Winchester 
high school, was married recently to Miss Jennie F. Swan, of 
that place. 

The Keene evening school is taught by Miss Carrie Hutchings, 
and has about 20 scholars. Quite a number of the scholars are 
young men of 17 to 21 years, and as the common branches will 
be taught it will be quite a help to them. The school is open 
every evening except Saturday. 

George M. Clough, of the Tilton graded school, had the schol- 
ars of his department bring in, at the close of schoo] recently, 
wheat-bread made by themselves, and the first premium was 
awarded to Mary Foss, and the sccond to Arthur Simonds. 

Hon. James W. Patterson, State Superintendent of public in- 
struction, held the first countv Teachers’ Institute of the season 
at Centre Sandwich, early in December. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


OREGON. 


One of the most enthusiastic naturalists on the Pacific coast 
is Prof. Thomas Condon of the State University. He bas an ex- 
tensive k»owledge of the fauna and flora, and of the geological 
formation of the Pacific coast. His collcction of fossils is one of 
the most «omplete inthe Unit-d States. Prof. Condon takes his 
classes on fr-quent excursions into field and forest. He has 
giv'n a great stimulus to the study of nature in the public 
schools of Oregon. 

Mr. Ladru Royal has sssumed management of the public 
schools of Vancouver, W. T. He has becn eminently success‘ ul 
in both public school and college wo k, and is known through- 
out the state as a successful organizer. He is destined to become 
a strong factor in public school work on the Pacific coast. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prof. Edward W. Voiges, for nearly forty years connected 
with the public schools of Philadelphia, died there recer tly aged 
57 years. Professor Vodges was graduated from the Philadelpbia 
high school in 1848, and shortly afterwerds entered the faculty 
of that scho:] as assistant of the late Dr. John 8. Hart. After 
Dr. Hart’s retirement,he was given the chair of political economy 
and later, that of belles-lettres andel»cution. He was an earnest 
worker and a man of spleadid abilities. 

The cause of popular education lately sustaincd another Joss 
through the death of Prof. 8. lk. Fahnestock, ex-superintendent 
of the schools of Perry county, which occurred at Duncannon, 
Professor Fahnestock began his work in the mixed cuuntry schools 
but soon rose in h’s ch»sen profession and was elected to the 
principalship of the Cocbranton schools in Crawford county. He 
subsequently was privcipa! of the public schoolsat Liverpool and 
Duncannon and in 1877 was chosen to succeed Silas Wright as 
superintendent of tbe schools of Perry ccunty. In thisiatter 
capaci y, as well as in ali the other responsible positions that he 
occupied, he exhibited the skill of the successful teacher and the 
ab'lity of tne ablest of superintendents. 

Nanticoke. State Correspond nt. Supt. Wii 8S. MONROE. 


VIRGINIA. 

Stetson, the celebrated hatter of Philadelphia, recently gave 
Richmond College $5.000. 

Prof. Richard M. Smith, of Randolph-Macon College, has organ- 
ized a German club among his students which meets once every 
week in the professor s rocms and sperds the ever ings pleasantly 
in conversing in German, read ng original essays in that language 
and reciting choice selections from the German classics, 

Professor John H. Wheeler, who recently resigned the chair of 
Greek in the University of Virginia, died lately at Newberry, 
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Vermont, his old home, Professor Wheeler was only thirty-six 
years old, but he had attained a conspicuous rank among the 
classical scholars of the country. He had formerly been a pro- 
fessor in Bowdoin College. 

Virginia institutions of learning bave been fortunate during the 
past month. Mrs. Catherine Birely, a wealthy lady who died in 
Baltimore recentl+, left bequests to found two scholarships one 
in the University of Virginia, the other in the Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington, Va. 

Roanoke College has just come into possession of real estate 
amounting to $10,000 by the recent death of Mrs. Jacob Persing- 
er, whose husband bequeathed that amount to the college some 
eight years ago. 

Richmond College, the leading Baptist institution in the state 
has recently received a gift of $50,000 from Hon. John A. Bost- 
wick of New Y ork, the aggregate of whose gifta to the college now 
reaches $77,000. The last gift was made througb the Rev. Dr. A. 
£. Dickenson editor of the Baptist Religious Herald of Richmond 

Ononcock. State Correspondent. FRANK P. BRENT. 


NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mrs. J. R. Roberts, of Monrovia, Liberia, was present at a com- 
mittee meeting of Sorosis last Saturday afternoon, and gave 
some very interesting statements about educational matters in 
that faraway land. One was that industrial training is to be in- 
troduced into the college there. After graduating, the young 
students are found to be not wholly prepared for self-support. 
So, the managers (who reside in Boston and New York) have de- 
cided to export thither some of our newly developed plans for 
industrial training. 

Mrs. Roberts also told of one bright little heathen who objected 
to being taught the alpbabet like many other children, whose 
natural perceptions have told them what it has taken their 
teachers a lo g time to find out. “ My heart wants to make 
money,” said this boy to bis teacher. “I say‘ A,’*A,’‘A,’ and 
to-morrow I forget‘ A.’ What good is it?” 








Two very practical lectures, ina very practical course, were 
the ones given by Dr. T. O’Conor Stoane, of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, and Prof. J~hn F. Woodhull, of the New Paltz Normal 
School, at “ No. 9.” The former showed how with a little ingenu- 
ity the various utensils that a school boy usually carries in his 
pockets, supplemented with a few pieces of kitchen furniture, 
can be made to illustrate nearly every principle of natural phil- 
osophy, and the latter showe’ how marvelous operations in cut- 
ting and boring glass, could be performed with a little of the 
same ingenuity, plus patience. 

With a red bot poker one can slice off the necks of glaas bottles : 
with a “ rat-tail file.” minus the tail, and dipped in water. he can 
bere them full of holes from top to bottom, and with a jack- 
knife and a piece of ol tin, he can construct a pair of balances, 
so delicate that they will be perceptibly disturbed by “a very 
small hair from a very smal! mustache.” 

Prof. Woodbull’s lecture would haye made an apparatus 
dealer's hair stand on end; but it would have filled full of joy 
the heart of the teacher in the roadside school-house, who can- 
not beg nor buy apparatus for chemical and phi osophical ex- 
periments, and it might have benefited the master of a well- 
stocked laboratory of expensive machinery, for Prof. Woodbul) 
showed how a vacuum,as good as the best air pump wi!l produce. 
can be formed in a small fraction of the time it takes to get the 
elaborate pump in working order, and lastly, he showed how a 
piece of apparatus, usually costing nine dollars, can be made for 
less than nine cents, by simply knowing how to bore holes in 
glass bottles. 

The care of the teeth of pupils is becoming a subject in which 
many teachers of New York City feel interested. Good tecth 
lead to good digestion, it is well known, but they play a part in 
making impressions. A teacher of long experence said: “I had 
a front tooth filled thirty-five years ago at a cost of seventy-five 
cents; I was urged to tois by my teacher. I did not then think 
I should ever teach and bave my teeth looked at by thousands 
day after day. I have never ceased to feel thankful to that 
teacher who interested himself in what bas proved to be a most 
important thing tome. A few days ago | had the same tooth re- 
filled. You see, taking a tooth cavity in time is the great thing: 
such work is painless and costs little. The best dentists try to 
save the teeth. Dr. W. J. Stewart, of No. 362 Twenty-thire 
street, makes a specialty of saving the teeth. He has long becn 
a favorite with the teachers of New York City on this accoun'. 
The lady teachers not only visit him, but send their elder pupils 
to him, so that he has a very extensive practice. He filled the 
tooth of which I spoke.” These are well deserved words of com- 
mendation. Dr. Stewart is a faithful, hard-working man. His 
position as a leading den ist has been won by years of labor. The 
JOURNAL cordially endorses him. 

The Primary Teachers’ Association, last Monday afternoon 
were treated by Assistant Superintendent Hoffmann.tc an address 
on music, a fuller account of which will be given next week. A 
few of his “ by-the-ways”” we manage to find room fur here. He 
says he doesn’t like to be treated asif he were an ogre when he 
enters a class-room. It really makes him feel bad. And the 
chi'dren,—- when he meets them on the streets they smile at him 
and are friendly but when he goes in’o the class-room they look 
at each other with wild eyes and say’ zaminer.” He really 
would like to have the man who invented the word “ examiner ” 
by the throat. He is not an examiner. He is a superintendent and 
his business is not to tyranize over the teachers,but to help them, 
and that is what he is anxious to do. 

The superintendent has a name for that peculiar rasping,metaliic 
sound that one hears occasionally proceeding from the autocrat 
of the school-room. He calls it “ the teacher’s voice,” and says 
he will rejoice exceedingly when the last one is heard no more 
in the school room. Some teacherssay the childrendo not pay 
attention when they speak in ordinary tones. So they adopt that 
Peculiar tone which commands instant attention, but rouses al) 
the resistancein a boy’s nature. If it needs that voice to secure 
attention, then something is radically wrong. Each child becomes 
& factor in an aggregate of fifty and cannot move with out tlie 
rest, 


COMING LECTURES. 


The Industrial Education Association has just announced the 
remainder of the lectures on the course from now until the end 
of the season, June 1, 1888. The following is the complete list : 
Jan. 6—Sense Trainiug—Assistant Superintendent N. A. Calkins, 
New York City. 
Jan. 10—The Three H's—Prof. H. M. Leipziger, A.M , Principal 
of the Hebrew Technical Institute. 
Jan. 13—Hand Training—Asst. Supt. Calkins. 
Jav. 17—Manual Training Schools, Technica) Schools, and Trade 
Schools: Their Theory and Practice—I. Prof. H. M. Leipziger. 
Jan. 20—Speech Trairing—Asst. Supt. Calkins. 
Jan. 24—Mznual Training Schools, Technical Schools, and Trade 
Schools—II. Prof. H. M. Leipziger. 
Jan. 27—Reading— Asst. Supt. N. A. Calkins. 
Jan. 31—The Philosophy of Education—I. Prof. h. M. Leipziger, 
Feb. 3—Temperament in Education from a Teacher's Standpoint 
—Dr. Jerome Allen, Editor of SOHOOL JOURNAL, 
Feb. 7—The Philosophy of Education—II. Prof. H. M. Leipziger. 
Feb. 10—A Natural! Method in History—Mrs. Mary H. Peab ody 
Feb, 14—The Greek and the Hebrew Systems of Education— 
Prof. H. M. Leipziger. 
Feb. 17—Temperament in Education from a Pupil’s Standpoint 
—Dr. Jerome Alien. 


A.M., Lecturer on Biography, Columbia College. 

Feb. 24—Professiona] Reading—Principal B. C. Gregory, of 
Washington Street School, Newark (N. J.) 

Feb. 28—Books and Reading as Work—George H. Baker, A.M. 

March 2—Art and Design in Common Things—Walter 8. Perry, 
Esq., Director of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

March 6—Development of the Socia] Instinct in Children—Stan- 
ton Coit, Ph.D. 

March 9—Drawing and Thougbt-Expression—Walter 8. Perry, 
Esq. 

Marcb 13—Writing and Writing Materials in Ancient Times— 
Arthur W. Tyler, A.M., Consulting Librarian, College for the 
Training of Teachers. 

March 16—Books and Book-Makinog before the Invention of 
Printing—Artbur W. Tyler, A.M. 

March 20—Subject to be announced —Henry M. McCracken, Ph 
D., Vice Chancelior of the University of the (ity of New York. 

March 23—The Study of the History of Education—J. A. Rein- 
wry — Principal ot the High and Traming School, Paterson 


March 27—The Importance of English Composition m the Class 
Room. Daniel K. Dodge, Ph.D., of Columbia College. 

March 30—Good Friday—No lecture, 

a 3—The Pyschologica! Basis of Expression—Col. Francis 

W. Parker, Cook Uo. (Ii).) Normul School. 

x ml 4—The Pedagogical Use of Expression—Col. Francis W. 
April 5—Language as a Means of Growth—Col. Francis W. 
rker. 

April 6—Painting, Drawing, Modeling, and Manual Training— 

Col, Francis W, Parker. 
April 10—The Disciplinary Value of Mechanical Drawing— 

Charles R. Richards, Professor of Mechanical Drawing and 

Wood. Working in the College for the Training of Teachers 
April 13—Tbe Place of Manual Training in the Public School— 

Miss L, B. Fey. Supervisor of Drawing. Springfield, Mass. 
aprii17—The Disciplinary Value of Wood Working—Prof. 

Charies RK. Richards. 

Aprii 20—Which is the more important school study, Grammar 
or Music ?—Theodore F. Seward, Esq., Editor of the Musical 


Reform. 

Aprii 24—Methods of Language Study—I. H. T. Peck, Ph.D., 
L.H.D. Acting Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 
Columbia C lege. 

Apri! 27—How Can the Educstional Power of Music be made 
mure effective—The: dore F. Seward, Esq. 
atu of Language Study—II. Prof. H.T. Peck, Ph. 

May 5—Language Study; Its Place in the Curriculum—W. H. 
Carpeuter, Pb.D., Instructor in German and Scandinavian Lan- 
guages Columbia College. 

May 9—'he Best Keterence Books—Arthur W. Tyler, A.M. 

May 12—Draughtsmansb1p—Will am R, Ware, B.S., Professor 
of Architecture, School of Mines, Columbia College. 

Muy 16—Nature as a Teacher—A. W. Kdson. Esq., Agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

Mary 19—Soap Bubbles—T. O’Conor Sloane, Pb.D., of the Scien- 
tifie Amer’ can, 

May 23—Theory and Practice of the Teaching of History. 
William A. Dunning, Ph.D., Assistant in History, Columbia Uol- 
ege. 

Say 26—Capillarity and Dilatancy—T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. 
of the Scientific American, 


LETTERS. 


The following is an answer to “A Fw Questions in Wri ing,’ 
which were asked in the JOURNAL of Sept. 17. Tbese answers 
have been delayed by press ot uther matter, but will now appear. 

The question is asked, ‘‘ Should pen writing begin at the 
very first lesson in writing ?” Toe answer depends upon the 
age of the pupils. For — between the ages of six and 
nioe years, I would use either the slate or lead pencil, for 
she reason that the hand is yet untrained and the pencil is 
more easy to guide. 

In the second place, use script. Bonaing potest letters 
is not writing, nor any approach to it. Xperience bas 
oroven that children learn the ecript forms quite as readily 
as print, and the more closely we hold them to one style of 

ting the taster will they acquire correctness and facility 
of execution. 

The pupils sbould be required to sit as erect as porsible 
without constraint, placing the feet eqnaceiy on the floor, 
drawn wellunder. The right side may be slightly inclined 

o the desk so as to bring the right elbow and fore-arm on 
tnede-k. The left elbow may near the side with the 
hand holding the apd and furnishing a partial suprort to 
steady the body. In general, the pen ald rest against 
the fore-finger, touching it the whole nein. pamenecapens 
the corner of the nau of the second finger and neld in place 
by the end of the thumb, which ought to press the pencil, 
or penholder, as pearly opposite the first joint of the fore- 
finger as the c nformation of the hand will permit. The 
thumb should be weil bent and the pencil may cross the 
hand above, or b: low, the knuckle to suit the convenience 
of the pupil. Toe other fingers should be curved under the 
palm torerve asa 
che arm so as to bring the flat side of the wrist down and 











reason me yey to posi 
conditioned by the anatomy of the hand and body and has 
been discovered 





E. L, Bewepicr. 


through the expertenee of the best penmen. 


Feb. 21—Books and Reading as Recreation—George H. Baker, | g 


sliding rest. Instruct the pupils to roll | teachers, old 


The advantages of pencil writing are its ampli. con 
venience, and ecovomy. I might add peatness. ‘Ihe dis 
advantages arise muinly from the difference in friction 
between the pencil and the pen. The former requires con- 
siderable muscular effort to produce legible writing and 
the friction makes it e«sier toguide. The pen, on the other 
hand, runs lightly, or should, and needs holding beck 
rather than urging forward. Hence the pup] exp: riences 
some difficulty in changing tiom the pencil to the pen. 
This difficulty of changing from percil to pen constitu'es, 
I think, the most serious ubjec ion to pencil writirg ; but it 
is at Jeast partially off-set by the trouble that arises in hav- 
ing young children atte mpt to handle pen and ink. 
ether movement in writing should be regulated by 

music a upon whether we are teaching beginners or 
drilling older pupils. The finger movement only is avail- 
able with beginners and it is doubtful if much benefit 
would be derived irom the use of musical accompaniments ; 
but with artvanced classes using the fore-arm movement 
some mears of counting time is of the greatest advantege. 
In fact. 1 doubt if a class cof this sort can be well tavght 
without music or its equivalent. The reason is that music 
induces a uniformity and steadiness of movement that is 
essentixl to progress and not £0 well attained iu any other 
way. Rhythm is an element of human nature that can be 
made available by this means in securing the highest de- 
gree of +kill and proficiency. The most successful writing 
teachers [ have ever known made use of the piano or organ 
in teaching correct movement. 
The psychology of writing I leave for some one else to 
iscuss. For myselfI believe the differences in natural 
ability are pestis mental, partly prysical, or anatomical. 

As to whether we have distinct systems of writing I 
should answer in the negative. True, there are various 
styles of letters and different theories as to how writir 
should be taught; but these distinctions are scarcely 6 
such extent or 1mportance as to entitle them to be regarded 
as separate systems. 


Corry, Pa. A. D. COLGROVE. 


A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC —In presenting any subject, 
as arithmetic—would it be better to go rapidly, at first, 
over the ground, and have a thorough revi+w, or to have 
detailed study first, going so slowly that every step sball 
be understood before a new one is taken up? This is a 

uestion now under discussion. The argument in favor of 
the more rapid method of proceeding. is that bright : 
can thus have time for advanced work. % 

lf the ground is passed over rapidly at first, those duller 
pupils, who should be your chief care, will grow so dis- 
couraged that they can do no good work. It is not right to 
sacrifice one pupil to another. Then, too, work should 
never be done superficially for any reason. It is not only 
unjust but wrong to allow it and nothing can ever make it 
right. Work well done is the only sort that will pay for 
teacher and pupil, or for any one else. 


PRESENTATION OF A SUBJECT IN HIsTORY.--Which would 
be the better plun to adopt on presenting a new subject to 
a class in history,—to state the topic to the class, and have 
them all read up on it, and then learn what is said in the 
text-book, or to have first a lesson from the ba k, followed 
by collateral reading ? A PRINCIPAL. 

The latter plan is the better. Pupils should have first in 
their minds a positive picture of the subject, around which 
to group important facts bearing upon it. 


READING AND COMPOSITION.—Is it desirable to teach 
reading and composition together ? YounG TEACHER. 

It isnot only desirable, but necessary, in order to produce 
the best results. The one will be an aid in teaching tLe 
other. Pupils should be able to reproduce what they read, 
and should always be able to read what they write. Intro- 
duce all the writing you can, in connection with your 
reading lessons. Many hints and devices have been and 
will be given in the JOURNAL and INSTITUTE, which will be 
of great use to you. 


BLACKBOARD vs, CHART.—Will you state briefly the ad- 
vantages of using the board rather thap charts? 

We would not discourage the use of charts. Board work 
can never take the place of them, but it has the following 
advantages. The wiicten word is produced before the eyes of 
the children when itis spoken. The word wriiten on the 
board stands by itself, and is not one of a number of words 
onachart or page. Hence a more perfect picture of it is 
made on the child’s mind. Words written on the board can 
be placed before a clas as many times as it is necessary, 
until they become known. There is not room on a chart or 
in a book for this frequent repetition. 





Principal E. Mercer, of Berkeley Springs, West Va., says: 
The copy of ‘Mind Si:udies’ received, and I am very much 
peeneee with it. 1 think it should be in the bands of every young 
teacher.” 





“ [think Tae TeacHeRrs’ INsTITUTE is the best help a teacher 
can are, and I will never be without it again as long as | teach.” 
Kirksville, Mo. Mrs. L. F. 





“T should feel lost without Taz LystTITUTE.”’ 


Albany. N. x. Mrs. J. McH. 





“T like THe INsTITUTE so much that I would like every teacher 
to have it. | koow of no journal that is of more help to the 
country district echools.” 

Minneapolis, Kan. M. F. 

Concerning “ Mind Studies tor Yeung Teachers,”’ the Texas 
School Journal says: ** The m-dern tcachcr is awakenyng to the 
imperative necessity of bis being 'horougbly acquainted with the 
human wind, and the laws guverning its development. Ail 

a8 well as young, will find Dr. Allens * Stu“ies "a 
helpful tittle book. The first three chapters treat, respectively 
of “ How to Study Ming,” * How the Mind Grows,” and “* Mind 
Incentives.” Other chapters are sevoted to temperaments, the 
memory, the imagination, the will, evc. The author’ “style is 
clear and simple, abstract, scholastic nomenclature dis- 





earded entirely.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. A Romance of Society and Pol- 
itics. Bv Justin McCarthy, M. P., and Mrs Campbell- 
Praed. New Yok: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 325 
pp. 50 cents. 

It is rather a rare thing to find two ns of taste suffi- 
cientlv alike to enable them to go band in hand in the writ- 
ing of a book, but “‘The Right Honourable” is, in the 
strictest sense, the work of a man andawoman. Every 
incident, character, scene, and page is joint work, and bas 
been thought and written out in combination. The book 
opevs upon a grey morning off the coast of Australia, and 
in its commencement introduces the heroine of the storv, in 
the person of a slender girl of seventeen, witb the very 
peculiar pame of Koorali, also designated “The Little 
Queen.’’ The book shows society as well as bush-life in 
Australia. Politics are woven into the story in } 
threads. and London is one of the centers of interest in the 
story. It bas been the aim of the authors to surround 
figures that do not exist, and political parties hitherto 
unformed, with conditions of reality which make them 
seem as if they were too real,—the politics and the person- 
ages, therefore sre purely fanciful. The book is intensely 
interesting, and the characters well sustained all through. 





MEN AND LETTERS. EssAYs IN CHARACTERIZATION AND 
CRITICISM. By Horace E. Scudder. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 234 pp. $1.25. 


In this volume of essays Mr. Scudder has given his read- 
ers a hearty meal of rich food, in the form of eleven essays 
bearing tne titles of Elisha Muilford, Longfollow and his 
Art, A Modern Prophet, Landor as a Classic, Dr. Muhlen- 
herg, American History on the Stage, The Shaping of 
Excelsior. Emerzon’s Self. Aspects of Historical Work, 
Annie Gilchrist. and The Future of Shakespeare. There 
are some natures that reveal themselves with peculiar 
clearness throngh tie voice, and Elisha Mulford was one of 
them. When he read aloud a favorite psssage, it was like 
listening to some cbant of rare beauty. The reason for this 
power lav deep,—hack of it lay the existence of a remarka- 
ble harmony of life. Theauthor gives us twenty-two pages 
of valuable thought in ‘“‘ Elisha Mulford.” This essay is 
au exemplification of the others, in which Mr. Scudder 
shows that he has long been intim4te with the best of the 
great company of writers, and the tone of his essays is 
clearly that of a person trained in the best schoo). Asa 
eritic, Mr. Scudder is keen to discover the best in a book or 
writer. His readers may not always agree with him, but 
thev will at the same time admire his inheritance of mind, 
and capability of expressing the great honesty and fairness 
he gives to his subjects. Every young writer should 
become familiar with Mr. Scudder’s style, as there can be 
no doubt that he is a model of restraint and freedom from 
exaggeration. These essays are full of unobtrusive beautv, 
— every lover of good reading will be charmed with 
them. 


THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. By Walter Scott. With Four- 
teen Tilnstrations by Percy Macqnoid, R. I. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Publishers, 10 Milk street. New York, 
Cherles T. Dillingham. 64pp. Price, beund in gold 
cloth, $3.50; Turkey morocco, gilt, $9.00 ; tree calf, $9.00; 
English seal, $7.00. 

This elegant book contains a romance of King Arthur’s 
Round-Table days, and the story is beautifully poetic and 
romantic. It is the narrative of Sir Roland De Vaux’s 
adventures in search of his bride. who, by a spell of 
enchantment, is doomed to sleep “ mary a hundred year.” 
This missing bride is the daughter of King Arthur of the 
Round Table, and as the p~em is not a very familiar one, 
if will be read with more than usual interest. It carries 
the reader into the middle ages. The poem is charming, 
but its surroundings, as seen in the make-up of this vol- 
ume, are in keeping with it. {tis one of the superb books 
of the season. The richest paper, beautiful, clear type, 
gilt binding, ard the choicest illustrations, full-page. and 
having a startling effect, are the companions of this story, 
which, as a whole, forms one of the most unique and beau- 
tiful books of the season. 


MISTAKEN PATHS. A Novel. By Herbert G. Dick. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

It is difficult to believe that a lady is not masquerading 
under the nom de plume of “ Herbert,” etc. is storv 
shows a certain intimate sympathy with a woman’s nature 
which is hardly to be 1” of a man, unless he be a 
master in fiction; which the author of this book is not b 
any means. The plot is not very original, but is iutrvest- 
ing: avd at points, the writing is very creditable. It is 
uneven ; showing in spots, considerable strength and nat- 
uralness, and again dronping to a commonplace level. As 
a story of true Jove,—which of conrse does not run smooth— 
it will undoubtedly find many admiring readers. 


BrsLE TALKS ABOUT BIBLE PICTURES. By Jennie B. 
Merri]]l and F. McCready Harris (Hope Ledyard.) New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

This book is excellently suited to young people of a seri- 
ous turn of mind whose parents would be glad tobave them 
become familiar through their own efforts with the stories 
of the Bible, and vet who are not quite old enough to read 
intelligently the Seriptures themselves. The present book 
is a little larger than the author’s previous two books 
and deals with some of the new characters not before 
treated : bringing in the stories of Ezra, Jeremiah, Heze- 
kiah, Michael, Deborah, Stephen. and others. The pictures 
are mostiv striking full-page-wood-engravings. some of 
them by Dore, »nd all interesting and full of spirit. They 
are very abundant, and help to add much to the attractive- 
ness of the book for young people. 


ANCIENT History. By George Rawlinson, M. A. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 852 pp. $1.50. 

MEDIZVAL History. By Goonge Thomas Stokes, D.D. 
Philadelpbia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 256 pp. 


MODERN History. By Arthur St. George Patton, B. A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Ce. 624 pp. $1.50. 

GEOLOGICAL History. By Edward Hull, M. A., LL.D., 
i = S. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 179 pp. 


These yfour volum: 


es, of ‘“ Universal 
History,” are avery valuable 


the title 
dition to historical litera- 


ture. The one from the pen of Professor Rawlinson,— 
Ancient History,—embraces a =_— from the creation of 
the world to the destruction of the Roman Empire in the 
west by the Barbarians, A. D. 476. It tells the history of 
the nations and states of the earth during that time in a 
series of parallel n°rratives, giving s 1 prominence to 
peers J events, As the volume em es the results of the 
latest investigations, it will be found most interesting, in- 
structive, and complete. 

is#val History, by Professor Stokes, deals with the 
Middle Ages, and terminates at the fall of Constantinople, 
A.D 1453. As the commencement of this period is less 
easy to fix. the story begins at the death of Theodosius the 
Great, as that was undoubtedly the earliest step towards 
the shaping of Medieval Europe. The book is divided in- 
to tbree periods,--first ;—from the death of Theodosius the 
Great, to the death of Charlemagne. The second period 
extends from the death of Charlemagne to the first crusade 
and the third period, from the first crusade to the fall of 
Constantinople. Chronological Tables, extending over 
thirteen pages are found at the close of the book, with a 
full Index. 

Professor® Patton commences the third volume of the 
series, at the destruction of the Greek Empire by the taking 
of Constantinople, and bri us down to the present day. 
In tresting of this Period, the same general plan of the 
work has been continued,"tbat of dividing the entire history 
into parallel accounts of each state and nation. Professor 
Patton has seven periods of division,—first,—from the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Turks, to the Reformation,— 
second, from the Reformation to the commencement of the 
religious wars of France,—the third, continues the history 
to the end of the sixteenth century,—the fourth extends 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the Peace 
of Westphalia,—the fifth, embraces the period of Louis 
XIV of France,—the sixth extends to the French Revoln- 
tion, and the seventh period to the present day. At the 


Charles F. Merrill & Co. will publish soon “ First Steps in Elec - 
tricity,”” by Charles Barnard, a volume describing a great variety 
of experiments with electricity, the laws that govern it, and their 
application to the telegraph, telephone, electric light, cable rail 
ways, etc. 


“ A Course in Bench Work,” embracing both study and prac- 
tice, and designed for use in schools and colleges, by W. F. M- 
Goss, will be published by Ginn & Co. It will be ready about 
March 1. 


The Owl is the name of a monthly publication issued at Glens 
Falls, New York. It is devoted to the cause of increasing an 
interest in natural history, especially among the young folks. 


D. Kimball is at the head of a school in Chicago, the object of 
which is to give instruction inv ali branches required of an aman- 
ret or ae The system of shorthand ured is Lindsiey’s 
* Takigrafy.” 


Charles H. Kerr & Co.. of Chicago, haye published No. 11 of 
the National Bureau of Unity Club leaflets. Its price by mpil is 
ten cents. 
The translation of Dr. Dorner’s “ System of Christian Ethics,’ 
by Professor Mead, of Andover, which is just being issued by 
essre. Scribner & Welford, is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of late years to theological literature. 


Ticknor & Co publish a revised and corrected edition of the 
poetical works of Sir Walter Scott. The fact that it is edited by 
William J. Rolfe gives assurance of its excellence. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Only a Year and What It Brought. By Jane Andrews. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


The Fortunes of The Faradays. By Amanda M. Douglas. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


History of Japan. In Words of One Syllable. By Helen Ains- 
lie Smith. Dlustrated. New York: George Routiedge & Sons. 


opening of the volume, a full synopsis of the Periods is | $1-00 


given, followed by the populations, religions, and govern- 
ments of the world, with the colonies and dependencies of 
the European and other states. At the commencement of 
each epoch of general history, two tables wili be found, 
which will be of great value to the student. One contains 
a list of contemporaneous sovereigns ; the other, a brief 
chronology of the various leading events during the period. 
As a complete history this volume is unexcelled. 

It has m deemed desirable to supplement the three 
volumes already mentioned, by a fourth; and this small 
book, uniform with the others, by Professor Hull, presents 
the natural history of the earth, and ofits pre-human in- 
habitants, under the title of Geological History. Many text- 
books have appeared upon geology, but this volume upon 
the historical part of the science has not appeared before 
in this country. As, at the present day a knowledge of the 
science of geology is considered as necessary as that of 
geography or history, this book will be received with 
marked favor by all thoughtful students. 


ELSIE’s FRIENDS AT WOODBURN. 
New York: Dudd, Mead & Co. 
This is supposed to be a book for young people; it is 

neatly printed and tastefully bound, and its genera! typo- 

graphical make-up is a credit to the publishers. Of the 
story itself, not much can be said. It belongs to the goody- 
goons order of stories of the last generation. Its intention 

of the best and its moral lessons are unimpeachable, but 
the way in which they are put will hardly appeal to any 
live boy or girl of to-day. 


By Martha Finley. 


HOLIDAY ART PUBLICATIONS. ‘The Old Oaken Bucket ’”’; 
“*God Bless You.” By William Hale, ‘Green Pastures 
and Still Waters.”” By Louis W. Harlow. Boston: §. 
E. Casino & Co. 


The first of these is a series of chromo designs mounted 
on heavy cards alternating with black and white sketches 
illustrative of the familiar poem which accompanies them. 
Allis bound ether with a heavy silk cord. 

* God Bless You ”’ is similarly put together; its original 
feature being the lithographic reproduction of exquisite 
marine alge, which are arranged to form the titie and 
other kindly compliments of the season, 

The ‘* Green Pastures’ isa smaller but thicker book ; con- 


taining thirty-one water-color lithographs, one for each day | Ca 


of the month—in very quiet tones ; eminently appropriate 
to the subject. Each picture is accom panied by a selection 
from some religious poet--Bonar, Doddridge, Lucy Lar- 
com, and others being represented. The book is tasteful 
original, and extreme! eoning. 

RANG & Co. NEW YORK. In Prang’s publications for 
this year’s holidays, a great artistic advance is perceivable 
in the de igns. Among the cards, we find flower ‘eo 
by Mrs. E. T. Fisher ; combination designs by Mrs. t- 
ney and others ; figure designs, by Miss L. B. Humphrey 
and F. S. Cnurch in very happy vein ; realistic stationery 

, by F. Schuyler Matthews, and a very pretty conceit 
in the form of a real letter, supplied with a Santa Claus 
postage stamp, correct in color, perforated and pasted on ; 
and many other artistic novelties. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery for December, is a bright 
publication containing a varie:y of prose and verse that will de- 
light the childzen. 1t is issued by the Russell Publishing Co., 36 
Bromfield Street, Boston. 

Over 40,000 copies of Evart’s Pastor’s Hand Book, published by 
Jonn C. Buckbee & Co., of Chicago, have been sold. It is highly 
commended by eminent clerzymen of different denominations. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have rec-ntly published two interest- 
ing stories of New York life; “Seth’s Brother’s Wife” by Harold 
Frederick, and *‘The Story of a New York House,” by H. C. 
Bunner. 

The Political Science Quarterly, pubiished by Ginn & Co,, com- 
pletes its second year with the De:ember number. It is a valua- 
ble publication for those who ure interested in the science of 
government. 


The Rev. A. D. Mayo, publishesa pamphlet on “ The Educa- 
tional situation in the South,” in which he ciscusses the questions 
that are at present uppermost in the minds uf educators. As the 
au' hor bas, during the past seven years, visited sixteen Southern 
tates on a * ministry of education” he speaks from experience. 

Mark Twain, who has discovered great dramatc virtues in a 
popular language system, has written a three-act play illustrating 
them. He calls it ‘* The Patent Universally-applicable Language 





History of Russia. In Words of One Syllable. Helen Ains- 
af ae. Illustrated. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


The Wonderful Cities of the World. By Helen Ainslie Smith, 
with three hundred and seventy-five illusttations. New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. $3.00. 


Grammar School Fridays. No. I. 35 cents. Intermediate 
School Fridays. No. I. 35 cents. Compiled by 8. R. Winchell. 
Boston : Interstate Publishing Co. 


aia By Joel Chandler Harris. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 50 
cen 


Hark, The Herald Angels Sing. By Charles Wesley. Illustrated 
by pene W. Freer. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 75 
cents. 


Kate Grosnareg s Almanac for 1888. New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. ., 25 cents. Torchon, 75 cents. Calf, $1.00. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Proceedings of the Alabama Educational Association, Sixth 
4nnual Convention, Tuscaloosa, Ala., July 5, 6 and 7, 1887. 
Hon. Solomon Palmer, president. 


Minutes of the sixth annua! session of the Synod of New York 
held in Auburn, Oct. 18-20, 1887. 


MAGAZINES, 


The second year of the publication of Scribner's Magazine is 
begun with the January number. This number was issued Dec. 
20, and contains a great deal of holidgy reading. Robert Louis 
Stevenson + ill contribute some entertaining articles during the 
year, and the illustrations, the high excellence of which have 
been one great feature of the magazine the past year, will he 
better than ever. Tre leading article in the Christmas num- 
ber of Christian Thought is from the popular pen of Lymen 
Abbott, D.D., and is on “ The Religion of Humanity.” The paper 
of Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D., will commana wide and especial 
attention, as a strong essay on “ An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparstive Religion.” Some of the articles in Vick’s Maga- 
zine for December are ‘“* The Weatherand the Crops.” “The Moon 
Flower,” * Flowers and Trees in California.’ In addition to these 
are many other readable articles, beside pleasant gossip about 
plants and flowers. The Quiver for January is full of pointed 
and pithy articles that go straight to the mark. It disproves the 
idea that a religious magazine must necessarily be dull. Among 
the articles are a paper called the “ Salt of the Earth,” by Edward 
Garrett: the serio! “ Warted,a Governess;” Pro: 
interprets ** The Voice of Winter in Christian Ears; the Dean of 
nterbury shows * How God Preserved the New Testament ;” 
then there is a pretty story. “A Boat to Heaven ;” “ Growth 
On“er Pressure,” an encouraging paper by the Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan; the first of a series of papers on “ Pearls of Christian 
Song,” “ The Spinnets; a Reverie,” illustrated with a page repro- 
duction of Carl Marr’s prize picture; “Second Floor Back,” a 
story of tenement house life; account of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes’ mission work among the poor of London, together with 
stories and poetry. Jobn Ruskin’s portrait is the Dtispiece 
of tre January Century. The magazine has a frank estimate of 
Mr. Ruskin, as a critic and teacher, by one who has traveled and 
studied with him, Mr. W. J. St'liman, the well-known art critic 
and corresponden*. Prof Philip Schaff contributes the opening 
paper. His subject is ** The Roman Catacombs.” their origin and 
charaeter, and their historic value. Illustrations accompany the 
article, showing the rough sculpture and symbolic art of tne 
m > tom The poet Whittier has a ballad entitled 
“The Brown Dwarf of Rugen.” in the January number of St. 
Nii . E_H. Blashfield furnishes it with several illustrations. 
The eightieth anniversary of the poet’s birth. just celebrated, 
lends interest to this. the longest poem he has given to the public 
in some years. The eighteenth volume cf the Magazine of 
American History is completed with the December number. The 
back numbers of this magazine are in as much demand as the 
current ones, showing the histcrical value of the articles con- 
tained therein._——The ‘January Chautauquan contains among 
other articles the following: ** Drinks,” by C. Fred Pollock. M.D., 
F.R 8. EB; “ Municipal Government,” br James Parton ; “* Litera- 
tures of the Far ” by Justin A. Smitn, D.D; “ Canadian 
Literature,” by W. H. Withrow. D.D.; “The Middle Ages,” by 
Professcr George P. Fisher, D.D., L.L.D.; * Home-Life of New 
York Autbors,” Mpeg Parsons Latbrop ; “ A Ride acruss 
the Balkans,” b hon Jobn F. Hurst, LL.D.; ‘* The Saloon in 
Politics;hby Bishop H. C. Dr. A. A. Livermore, Warhing- 
ton Gladden, Hon. William ‘Windom, A. H. Colquitt, H. W. 
Blair, General Clinton B. Fisk, and Prof. R. A. Se n. 

The December number of the’ Cosmonolitan Magaz ne is filled 
with interesting and timely articles. The “Shah and his Court, 

by Wolf Vor Schierbra*d will be found particularly attractive 
Olive Thorne Miller’s Article on “Mr.Crowley, the Chimpanzee, 

will be of interest especially to. those who have visited Central 
Park and seen that wonderful anima!. J. Carter Beard contrib- 
utes an account of Canadian lumbering, Arlo Bates tells about 
“ Sharking off Nantucket,” W. H. Gilder of “ Dangers of the 
Ice-Peak,” and Dr. Felix Oswald of ** Modern M aps.” The 
— are by James Whitcomb Riley, James T. McKay, and 

bertson Trowbridge. 


























Mr. Orville Brewer, of Chicazo, will be in New York frow 
Sa y. December 24 to Thursday, December 29, at the St. Denis 
Hotel, and in Boston from the 29 to January 3 or 4, at the Parker 
House. He will be pleased to weet his friends in the East and 
teachers at 8 o’clock on any of these days. Heis visiting the 
East with a view a branch of the Teachers’ Co- 





Drama.” It will be found in the January Century. 
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operative Association in one of these cities. 
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LITTLE over a year ago we issued a most useful descri 
as being the only list of the kind, that three euitions, numberin 
described in the catalogue with the regu 

so that orders are filled promptly, 
Normal Schools have sent 

these books, and even if you or 
1000 copies in stock, Please 





lar price, end our 
usually the day the order is r 

@ orders, and thousands of teachers have been supp 
a through him there will be much delay, 
remember also that we can supply all your 


ved. The advan 


rice to teachers, by express or b 
of dealing 
: i, we ee) i 
and the regular price wi 
papers, educational and secular, at club rates. 


be ch 


ptive catalogue of the best books published for teachers. 


y mail. These books are kept i 
directly with us is seen at a glance. 
n & very satisfactory manner. 
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It was so convenient, so full and accurate. as well 
g nearly 60,000 copies, have been called for and circulated. Below is a classified list of all books 
n stock constantly in large numbers, 
During the past year a dozen 
The ordinary bookseller does not keep 
Send Fs orders to us, whether large or small, for 1 or 


Any book in this list will be sent by mail to teachers To _ To 
only, at woe rs’ pee Sees as indicated ¥ Price. Teachers. Post. Price. Téachers. Post. 
ow. if a number 0 $ are to go by express, NO | Grant's Arith. for Young Children. .40 30 -04 | Hailmann’s Psychology & Teaching. .50 40 03 
charge is made for packing or postage. Grants Im sovenaes of the Senses. 74 *” = icwok’s $ental LBetence. 135 i. 12 18 
ce A 84. descriptive catalogue of these boo m son r ucat.on. d ‘ d ickok’s Morai ce. 25 12 ; 
classified as hw with Fk, index, and also an por =| Joh 1 "sedi tion by Doing. .75 .60 05 Hoffman's Science of the Mind. 1.50 1.20 10 
“A a eI 525 best ond latest Books 3 Sheidon's ee come bow a eegaen 1.50 1,20 12 ney CP) Ba ton Per wy = - yo 
oung Peo ai teacher in the se n " op. . P. cho J y .05 
School Libraries, is now ready. S-nt for 5c. stamps, ~ Scamandaatl wll ag es 03 | Porter's Elements of MoralScience: 3.00 2.40 15 
** t « ¢ ° Porter's Intellectual Philosophy. 3.80 2.40 15 
is Orders for our own publications can be sen Autobiography, etc. .30 +24 -03! Porter's Human Intellect. 5.00 4.00 20 
either to our New York or Chicago office as is most of Kindergarten. .20 18 02 Sully’s Psychol 150 120 ‘1 
convenient. Orders for the other books on this Playand Songs. 2.00 1.60 20 | Fy the iM 4 “ae OF 
list should be sent to New York office, where a of Man. 150 1.20 os} ® ° 4 ‘ 
large stock is kept constantly on hand. Culture. .75 60 06 ; QUESTION BOOKS. 
8 *,* Our own publications are in full-face type. *,* oys. r~4 23 “ The Rettened Dpestion Book. = : Be postp’« : 
. ° - n Book. wv . . 
2.75 2.20 24) Examination Papers. 1.10 1.00 10 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. To 1.0) -80 -07 | Lind’s T’chers & Students’ Library 4.00 postp'd 
re) Price. Teachers. Post. i = y~4 a.  § Sate yp uestions, — +4 os 
i S ’ €L.75 $1.40 13 A J d 2 We egents’ Questions. .00 -80 yl 
Sele Ramin 220 Betrace ne 73 08 i= pee -07 | Sherrill’s Normal Question Book. 1 50 «1.10 10 
Combe’s Education. 5.00 4.50 30 25 -00 -08 Southwick . Handy Helps. 1.00 ‘80 .08 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 1.00 postp’ = -50 postp’d “ Elemt'ry Ques n Book.1.50 1.20 10 
Hart’s In the School-Room. 1.25 1.00 09 : 1.25 yd .08 2 Advanced Ques’n Book 140 1.20 10 
Hewett’s Pedagogy forYoungTeach 125 1.00 07 B’ds, 2.00 -60 -16 - zism and Its Key. 1 00 80 L8 
1] Hill’s New Order of Studies. 1.25 1.00 07 MORAL EDUCATION. Stone's Teac Examiner. ‘73 60 08 
Hoose’s Methods of Teaching, 1.00 .80 8 Gow’s Morals and Manners, 1.25 1.00 08 ay nee 's Teachers’ Examiner. 1.50 1.20 12 
id Huntington’s Uncommon Tuition. .15 12 01 ’ Yale Examination Papers. 85 75 06 
Kennedy's School and Family. 100 80 .06 PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
6 Locke on Baucation. at as = 2 Blaikie's Sound I Bodies Boys & Girls. .40 36 05 BOOKS FOR RECEPTION DAY. 
ayhew’s Universa ucation. 1, 3 . Blaikie’s How e ng. i d d ‘ c x 
o) Milton’s Tractate on Education. 50 45  °04| Dio Lewis's New Gymmastine. 1 3 eee co oe | =—f oe came 
Ae} Ogden’s Science of Education. 1.25 1.00 -08 | Hartelius’s Home Gymnastics. 15 .60 -U5 | Charades and Pantomimes :60 postp’d 
Parker's Talks on Teaching. 1.25 1.00 -09 | Hitchcock’s Manual for Gymnasium. (25 .22 -03 | Biocutionist’s Annual Series. 14 Nos. .30 ryt 03 
Payne’s Lectures on Kducation. 1.00 .80 -07 | Hunt’s Light Gymnastics. 7 40 04 Reading Club Series, 16 Nos . 12 ‘02 
Payne's (WH Science of Education.1.25 1.12 -11 | Lectures on School Hy gienc. 1.00 .80 .06 Slade’s Exhibition Days. P , ‘50 postp'd 
QO e Perez's 3 Years of Childhood.1.25 1.00 -10 | Mason’s Gymnastics. -40 postp’d | Siade’s Children’s Hour. -50 postp'd 
77] fe Rosenkranz’s Philos. of Education 1.50 1.20 -11 | Parson’s Calisthenic Songs. 40 .30 -04 | Wayland’s Pleasant Times. :50 postp'd 
Spencer’s Education. 1.25 1,00 -09 | Richardson’s Learning and Health. .15 12 01 Young Folk’s Readings & Recitations.25 ‘20 04 
+) >) te’s Philosophy of Education 1.50 1.20 -07 | Smart’s Free Gymnastics, -20 15 03 or “ Dialorues. "40 *32 04 
White's Elements of Pedagogy. 125 1.00 12 Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics. 1.20 1.00 08! Young Folk’s Speaker. "O35 20 04 
= a PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. Watson's Calisthe Gymn’sts.2.00 1.60 -14/ 100 Choice Selections. 27 Nos. 30 86.24 03 
- 8 Abbott's Teacher. $1.00 .90 10 Yap =a OF te gel 7 SCHOOL SONG BOOKsS. 
2, Brooks’ Normal Methods. 1.75 1.40 -12 | Agassiz; Life and Co dence. = “2s 3t | pong Treasures. s. 0 on 
~ Calderwood’s Teaching. 50.40 —_.06 | Browning's Educational Theories. ¥4| Pollock's Nat. Kind. Songs 50 postp'a 
ye) Calkins’ Object Teaching. 1.50 1.20 -10 | Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 2. 1.08 13 | cheat Bone tens bulne a | as A} 
Currie’s Com, School Education. 1.50 1.20 -14| K oge's Froebel, P : ro 04 | oon Wavelet , “40 o14 08 
®M Greenwood’s Prin. of Education." 1.0) -80 .09 | Hai anes History ot edagogy. 4 “20 4 Song Wave. - 80 12 07 
+P) Johonnot’s Principles and Practice,1.50 1.20 -12 | Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi / 1.2 -09 wave. : . , . 
Kennedy’s School Discipline. 15 .12 01 | Lameson’s Ed. of Laura Bridgman. 1.50 1.20 -l4 TEACHERS’ REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Orcutt’s Teachers’ Manual. 1.00 80 -07 | Laurie s Comenius. 1.00 4 08! Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 12.00 9 00 90 
Page's Theory and Practice. 1.25 1.00 .16 | Laurie's isory of Universities. 1,50 1. 4 ll Worcesters  “* rr 10.00 800 - ‘90 
Phelps’ Tvachers’ Hand-book. 125 1.00 .10 | Mahaffey 8 Old ai ucation. cn m4 ‘ mpe “ “ 20.00 prepaid 
Thring’s Theory and Practice Teach 1.00 .90 .07 | Mrs. Mase a ase rd Horace Mann. = 3s = Webster’s Practical Dictionary. 1.00 -80 10 
=) METHODS OF TEACHING. Marenholtz- Bulow's Froebel. ’ . 31 | Webster's Condensed Dictionary. 1:80 1.60 16 
Painter’s History of Education. 1.50 1.20 l Chambers’ New Encyclopeedia 25.00 16 00 e 
Agassiz’s First Lessons in Nat. His. : .29 -02 | Payne’s Visit to German Schools 1.50 1.20 -14| Zell's Condensed Cyclopeedia Sheep. 6.50 pestp'd 
Buckham’s Hand-book for Y.'Teach .75 -60 -05 | Phelps’s Froebel. -10 postp’d Lippincott’s Gazetteer of World 12.00 10.00 peste 
Cook's How te Teach Arithmetic. ~ “98 postpa| = — parmioaiann- tos erton’s oe; ff Biography. 12.00 10.00 ‘90 
3 w . . ° . . , ° “6 
fas qj Coomb's School Management, 1. 1.00 09 | Pheips's Socrates. “10 14 | Labberton’s New Historica Atlas, 2.40 2, 22 
3) o - erty | ey > «+ ~ sy phy. =. postp A} = ‘3 ae atcael Refoemers. 4 i. - 2 : 
rocker’s ns in or. ° : § ey’s Lifeo nold. 2.5 x ‘ ~ 
Crosby’s Com. Minerals and Rocks. 40 04 . SCHOOL LAW. TEACHERS LIBR-ARIES . 
ec} Cultivation of the Senses. < 40 -05 ‘s Schoo! . : 
.)) Cultivation. of the Memory. 50 .40 .05 Bardeen 's Common 00 — a 50 40 .05 For $3.40, postpaid. 
qj De Graff's Schou 1-Room Guide. 150 1.20 .09 | Burke's Law of Public School. 1,00 -80 07 ‘ a 
> Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention. .15 12 .02 | Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws. 30 8424 -03| Parker's Talks cn Teaching........ ....... $1.25 
see +) Fitch's Art of Questioning. 15 12 -02 | Powerand Authority Sch’l Officers. .75 -60 -05| DeGraff’s School Room Guide..." 1.50 
i Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 15 -02 SUPERVISION AND EXAMINATION. Quick’s Educational Reformers. .... eter nme __ 1,50 
2, : Giffin’s How Not to Teach. $3 93 | Fearon’s School Inspection. 7%  .60 06 : $4.25 
Gladstone's Object Teaching. 10-38 = 83 | Latham’s Action of Examinations. 150 1:20 “98 For $4.35, postpaid. 
Grube’s Method in Arithmetic. ¢ “10 | Mann’s (Horace) Lectures & Reports.6.00 5.40 ‘30! Page's Theory and Practice of Teachi 12s 
Hall's Teaching and Stuaying His. 1.63 1.30 10 Payne's School Supervision. 1.00 "80 07 pase’s ‘ ony a ractice of Teaching..... 25 
+) Holbrook 's Normal Methods, = + rH Wade's Graduating System. 159 120 10 —- Sen eg adsaee Ce iZ 
BG eetScpemene Tete, 5 Be] Wanton ct Noel. acum, "37.45 Be| Bune Herron ition. 8 
4] Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 10 02 INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Shaw’s National Question Book............ |. 1,50 
O OD Hyswiecommon Hydroids,Coralseto, 20 “0 | aaverg manu treme 50 4005 ; $4.80 
rg pod ak a ‘35 «© ‘0 | Ham's Manual Training. 150 1.20 "30 For | $8.40, postpaid, 
Hyatt’s Worms a ea. p "20 ‘08 | How to Use ‘Wood-working Tools. .60 .50 05 Or) "7.75 by express 
Kiddie and Shem’s How toTeach. 170 1.2 08 | Love’s Industrial Education. 1-75 1.40 12 4 
nd’s Methods of Teaching. 1.25 1,00 -10 | MacArthur's Manual Industr. 150 1.20 11 | Brooks’ Normal Metho’s . ........ ......... .. 3.95 
+P) eee ten wecxin Geo. a “— pos Straight’s Aim of Industris} Educa. “15 postp’d a Ob s Lemons. NED E TSE ey 1.00 
end’s T 25 x ! ‘es Quincy Methods... .. . ............. .75 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching. 18 1.00 = 08] COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. _| Sully pasenncy Methods... .. bo 
On Discipline. 50 -40 -05 | Arnold's German Uaiversities. 2.00 1.60 -10 | Tate’s Philosophy of Education... 1.50 
Orcutt’s School Keeping. _ +75 P’d | Hart's German Universities. 1.75 1.40 -11 | Shaw & Donnell’s School Devices ee * 
2, Parker's Practical Teacher. 159 = 1.20 -14 | Laurie’s Universities. 1.50 1.20 -10 | Hunt's Light Gymnastics... 2. 02... “50 
Same, paper covers. -75 60 -08 | Thwing’s American Colleges. 1.00 -80 -08 | Browning's Educational The ries... | 50 
S fees. 2S 8 wis 
‘s Cc e . - ° . 
D Practice of Baucation. a MISCELLANEOUS. For $18.50, by express. 
ub’s Met iS 0: c . - - . of Am. Girls. 1.50 1.29 -10 ‘ 
Richard's First Lessons in Minerals. 10 125 1.00 ‘o7| Parker’ Sear cn Tenching Bapehtooute x: 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of Arith. Nearly ready, a 1.25 1.00 07 *s Theory aud P: ga ogy "Jos 
Shaler’s lst. Book on Geol. Teach.Ed.1.25 1. .08 125 1.00 08 | DeGraff’s School R ——y — Noa ae 
Shaw & Donnell’s School Devices1.25 1,00 .09 2.00 1.60 13 Spencer's Education 7% 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 150 1.20 08 1.50 1.20 ‘Li | Calicing’ Object Teaching... 22.007.."°"...".°"""""" =p 
Swett’s Methods. —_ 2 1.50 1-20 — .10| Brooks’ Nurmal Methods... -..777777°"""""’ i. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching 1.00 .80 09 5.00 4.00 d aaah ag 175 
Teachers’ Man. Discipline Instruc. 2.25 2.00 ll 125 1.00 07 Payne’s Lectureson Education..." 110 
= Trainer's U. 8. History. 1.00 postp’d 1.00 -80 08 | Suily’s Psychology...............0000000 0" 1.50 
Trainer’s Country School. ro 40s UB postp’é 1.00 _.80 07 | Johonnot’s Prinaizies and Practice..." . 1650 
Woe School Econ 1125 1:08 cH in Education me a 4 2 Kellogg's School Management.......  ... .. 75 
Wickersham’s Methods. 150 128 86" "150 195.09] Allen's Mira aeaton by Doing 78 
Wilson's Objec:. Teaching. 1.00 90 08 in Education. 200 1.60 -10 15 
<2 1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. 1,00 .80 -09 1.00 -80 O07 150 
Baldwin’s School Management. 150 1.20 10 anpeon a School ae oeiea a 1,50 
q ha hd alg ovnmax we 06 | Thring’s Education and School. 1.75 1:50 “i a 
De eT  iiininesiiie, 7% “60 05 ra as pemning gud Deneners a be > 4 — 
Landon’s School Management. 1:25 1.00 110 | yithelm: “Caiture Deasandedee : ’ d BOOKS OF QUESTIONS. 
Root’s School Amusements. 1.00 .80 .09 Modern Life. 2.00 1.60 13 F 2 
Raub’s School Minagement. 125 .84 .08 or $4.25, by express. 
ERIN EDUCATION. rr Kee S woe TS THE |eecenatin urn Date " 
Calkins’ Pri re) Lessons. $1.C0 .80 .09 . uu "8 EDRs Seese-coce. eaieee 
Currie’s Early & Infant Educa. 1.25 1.00 -10 | Allen’s Mind Studies for Teach. .30 .24 03 - . z- Btare Regents" Gacations. weer --. 1,00 
De Graff's Development Lessons. 1.50 1.20 -09 | Brooks’s Mental Science. 1.75 1.40 .13 | N. ¥. State Examination Questiors......... vere 60 
Farnham’s Sentence Method. 50 86.40 -04 | Carpenter’s Mental Physiology. 3.00 2.40 16 | Craig’s Question Book,....... © 0s -seracees __ 1.50 
Fisher’s Primary Arithmetic. 40 .32 -04 | Clifford’s Seeing and Thinking. 30 8 8=.24 d 85.50 
Co ndence solicited. All reasonable about these books cheerfully answered if stamp is enclosed. Always send the e if books are to go 
; sie a . y, mp: " pos g 
by mail. Send cash with order by postal, order, or draft on N. ¥.. Books sent C. O. D., if 14 pains is sent with order. No booxs free or for examination. 
e treat all alike. Get your supply for the fail and winter NOW. Wecan usuall quote special rates for large quantities of these books. Send list of books wanted, 
and get our price, An t descriptive catalogue of 1000 Best Books for School Li ready soon, ; 


E. L, KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs., 25 Clinton Place, N. ¥., and 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, @ specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have béen greatly beat‘ 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have faila} 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to ]883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Ieverhad.” H.T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


| 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Cuticura 

a Positive Cure 

for every form of 

Skin and Blood 

>=Disease— 
=~ from = 

PimPLes to ScroFuLa, 


GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
stantly relieved by a warm buth with CurTt- 
cuRA SoAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
application of CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier 
to keep the blood cool, the fang ey pu and 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver a® kid- 
neys active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pru- 
ritus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 


s of the sain and scalp, with loss of hair, 

















when physicians and all known remedies fail. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorrER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bos”oNn, Mass. 


2” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM xs. tlackheads, changed and oily skin 
prevented by CuTIOURA MEDICATED Soap, 











HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 







: btained from all Toy 
every family and may ) obtain m all Toy 
Sealers, Btationers and Nvucational ts. The 
Price-list wil! be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


EW YORK, 310, bROADWAY or LONDON E.C. 
Hs RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 














Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, crood 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent youn 
and health for all 

YES! 

Would the majority o' 
Awerican riders of first- 
class machines bave ridden 
for 10 years, and cc ntinue 
to ride Columbia _ Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 


The most comprehensive 
‘cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, tree on application. 


POPE MFG. Cco., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 


12 Warren &t., N. ¥. 
291 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Our New School Aids will assist in con- 
TEACHERS ! ductin zene emeate in qos Cae | 
tains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, me 
pa YR ag a lithographed in sixty different designs, colorg 
and mottoes; pri-e set $1; half set 108 cards 50c, Large set sam- 
pretty chromo school reward cards. Price list and few 
eS all postpaid by mail. A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


far sounding & satisfac 

tory Helis for Schools, urches,ct. 

MENEELY & CO. | Ess), 

WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1824. 
Description prices and on 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


— - e Copoee on8 Tin yey rr 
ools, Fire ms, Farms, e 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Civcionati. O. 


McShane Bell Found 
omtnerb Orage QeRANE an. 


Send for Price and Catalogue. A 




























. McSHANE & CO. 
Mention this paper. * — Baltimore, Ma. 





ASE mention the Journal, when corres 
le with advertisers. , 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


All thorough teachers will welcome a 
departure which puts the study of litera- 
ture upon a higher basis. It has come to 
be acknowledged by teachers that a great 
deal of the so-called “study” is little 
more than an accumulation of gossipy 
personal biography; and that the stu- 
dents go all around the subject rather 
than at it. Most of the text-books have 
deferred to this desultory tendency, and 
have in conseauence rather promoted than 
restrained it. But in Prof. Swinton’s 
‘‘Studies in English Literature,” a new 
step has been taken. Himself a man of 
high attainments, especially in this field, 
his best thought is given to this publica- 
tion. The volume contains typical, short 
selections which are truly masterpieces ; 
and a critical consideration of the merits 
of each author ; besides definitions, notes, 
and a glossary. It is not only one of the 
best working text-books extant, and a 
great aid to systematic literary study ; 
but it contains so many specimens of the 
best English, that many teachers have 
been led to use it as supplemen read- 
ing. This book is published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. 
Y. It will be welcomed by all good 
teachers. 





Boards of education, superintendents, 
and janitors find many attractive objects 
in the line of their profession ; but noth- 
ing can hold out more seductive fascina- 
tion than that familiar word ‘cash ;” 
and when the tat afore-mentioned 
learn that Mr. . J. Weedon, of 25 
Chambers Street, New York, is prepared to 
pay cash for certain articles now in pos- 
session of these ladies and gentlemen, they 
will doubtless make earnest and s y 
inquiry into the particulars. The fact is 
that Mr. Weedon wants school-books, 
cyclopedias, serial publications, any back 
numbers of the standard monthlies ; and 
for these he is prepared to negotiate in 
any sums whether so small as five or so 
overwhelming as five thousand dollars. 


Several weeks ago the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. of Jersey City had a problem 
in the form of an advertisement in the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL ; the answer to it is 

Ann is Henry’s wife, 
Mary is Richard's wife, 
Hanoah is Robert’s wife. 


Of all the training received by young 
minds, none is so valuable as that which 
enables them to do their own thinking and 
writing. The popular text-books ‘‘ How 
to Think” and ‘‘What to Write,” published 
by Messrs. Taintor Brothers & B.. of 18 
Astor Place, New York, are devoted to a 
a and practical teaching in this 

irection, and are an inestimable help to 
every teacher of language. These books 
are graded and adap to pupils from 
eight to twelve years of age, and contain 
outlines for composition work, rules for 
punctuation, etc., and blanks for writing 


We desire to call the attention of ex- 
perienced teachers of Primary, Inter- 
mediate, or Grammar Grades, to the 
advertisement of the Union Teachers’ 
Agency in this issue. Within the past 
week this Agency has received half a 
score of calls for ludy assistants, from 
some of the best schools in the vicinity, 
at salaries ranging from $500 to $1000, 
Teachers desiring positions or promotions 
will do well to communicate with its 
Secretary, Mr. W. D. Kerr. 


When you feel tired and listless ; unable 
to do the work of brain or body—which 
devolves upon you, do not cudgel the 
brain, as you would a lazy beast ; but give 
it nourishment as you would a horse 
who is suffering for oats; feed the brain 
with that Wonderful Vitalized Phosphites, 
of Dr. Crosby. It gives new life and 
en«rgy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and won- 
derfully in the mental growth of child- 
ren. The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, brain workers, cured their 
nervous prostration, and now maivtain 
their y and mental vigor by its use. 
It is a cure of nervous derangements 
and debility in old or young. 


Six cents isn’t much |! 


But it will buy the neatest, best, most 
accurate and satisfactory Guide-Book of 
New York City ever issued—128 pages and 
map. 50,000 of these already issued. 
Send 6c. in stamps to penis Depart- 





poe Grand Union Hotel, N. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY. StaS?ereau- 
Hog 
aie of Yaiv or Harvard preierred, for 
Department of Boys’ School. (2) LADY, iD- 
cipal tor Girls’ Schoul in st. Paul, Mion. Per- 
sonal interview desired by Mr. Orville Brewer, 
Ma r Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 
He win bein New York from Dec. 24th to 28th, 
and in Boston from Dec. 29th to Jan. 3d. For 
Hotel address, see anoiher page of this paper. 


Aan’s EXCH 4 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Go Mu- 
EN Mg ag 
es. 
Soprists and Gachtore to Busines Firm 
Address 


(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
TAKE NOTIC nounced ability tor act- 











wo™ Vex 





We want a few teachers of 


329 Fifth Ave,, N. % 
« pro 

ual vacancies Primary. Intermediate, and 
Grammar Grades in Public Schvols near the cit, 
at good salaries. We desire to correspond wi 
those teachers oply who will either call at our 
p—~ send us copies of testimomals and photo- 
graph. 


W. D. KERR, Sec. Union Teachers’ Agency. 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


EST TEACHERS. ana’? Shien. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Col- 


leges. Skilled Teachers supplied with Posi- 
tions. School Property rented and sold. 








J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, tur Universities, Col. 
leges, Schcols, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and renting of school property 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 


references B 

MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Stree, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introauces to cotter. ethos and families, su- 
perior co, pals, nts, Tutors, 
ana Governesses for every department of instruc. 

good schools to parents. Cal) 





a - XOUNG-FULTON, 
TS Sion Square, New ork, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 1265 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. winxcaroris, any. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 








For lasger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
ee Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer 

Advantages 


anager. 
No Fee for Registration, srt" 
Fora for stamps ms AVERY, Ameriean 
School Bureau, 2 Wrst 14’b St., New YORK. 








TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


tT am poseeget to buy and vey cate whether the smount is 5 or 5,000 dollars for school book 


Encyclopedia, Serial Publicat 


solicit 


ns, Harpers’, Scri 
American History, or wili exchange tur stardard 


bners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and Maguzines 0 
Books. Send for catalogue. Correspoadence 


W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 


Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 an 


421 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





Music Books for Young and Old. 


No nicer book has appeared for a icng time than 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES. 
By GERTRUDE WALKER & Harriet S. JENKS. 


136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the 
Kindergarten or Primary School. Large hand- 
some pages, fine print. Price $2.00. 


JINGLE BELLS, srr 

Hymnal for Ladies Coll 
LAUDAMUS. 95 Geek's Beards. 
Refine. avd superior coilection. 


(8 Cents.) New 
OLD SWEET STORY. Christmas ser: ice 
tor Sunday Schoo.s, bright end inspiring. as is 
Birthday of our Lord. (8 Crs.) also a Christ- 
mas s rvice, Send sor List of Christmas 
Carols! 


LEONARD'S MASS IN E. 2u°"iudut 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, $22 Srnec" 


fi:st-rate vum posers. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Ay 


¥ TWO BOOKS FOR EVERY TEACHER. ’8 
The Kindergarten and the School. 


150 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait 
xX of Froebel, six full page colored plates of occu- 
XX pations, and wood engravings of the gifts. 
The book comprises five papers as follows :— 
FR@BgL.—THE MAN AND HIS Work. B 
Anne L. Page. Tue Tueory or Frasec's 





KINDERGARTEN SysTeM. By Angeline Brooks. 


GARTEN. By — Brooks. Tue Use oF 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL IN THE PRIMARY 


“No other book has been so expressly adapted 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.” 
Querries. 
AX Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to teachers, 
80 cents. Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 
The first and only complete illustrated eu 
to the Kindergarten ever published in English. 
Price, by mail, ~- Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50. 
Club rates, - - - Cloth, $1.60; Paper, 
iY) Express extra. 


ILTON BRADLEY Ct 


C 
O IPE 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, sctcctscc: 
mau OF ‘leacher desiring tu Connect himselt with 
an established pubii-hivg business, at le to con- 
tribute capital and services in extending the 
samme, may address with full particulars and in 


confidence, 
OPPORTUNITY, 
Care of SCHOOL JouRNAL, N. Y. 


LOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield st., Boston. 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 





¢| SROCKER’S Method of Teaching Gecgraphy. 


By Lucretta Crock ER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, T d +55 


PHILIPS’ Historical Readers 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


No. 1. Stories from Engli-h History, - 35 
", 2» Barly England,tuthe Yearli = -  .40 
“3, Midale ~“ ‘115410 1603, - - .60 

4 Modern “ 1603101884, - -  .60 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Kev. J. G. Woop, M. A. 

FIRST READER, - - - + = +4 

SECOND “ - - ~ - - - 36 

THIRD is Lae ee oe ae he 

Gena * « 2& = ss w «| & 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Thcir catalogue will be sent sree co py Ne 
dress and contains a large proportion of ke 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPH CAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
set. Covir the whole fielé ot Geography and 
U. 8. History. Docquele’ in preparing | eachers 
and Advanced Scho quickly for examination 
in above branches. Kemit $1 00 for sample set 
of either kind. with cur liberal terms to agents. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Pars, O. 


The Best Form in the World! 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 
PATENTED AND PERFECTED. 


H. W. Ellsworth, the inal and Only 
“ Ellsworth the Penman.” d 10 cts. for Une 
and See how it Works. Series, 60 cts. Aadress, 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 
7 Bond Street, New York. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Puipits, etc., 

















ASE mention Scuoot JougNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


Bas d from 490 Hudson Street, to 





106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 
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R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUITONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 866. 


LINEN CGOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & G0 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
L 








d gists. 
CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. DowWELL, 
Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsUMPTION. Children 
take it without objection, 

By all druggists, 25c. 


FOR 


id LORE) CURE 
Cough Sy 


druggist 
CONSUMPTION 








LEASE meption the Journat when corresponding.: 
wit» advertisers. 








the best. Makes | ’ shoes .ook new. 
Dot varn' 1) economical. Ask any ‘felabie 
dealer. Do not persuaded by deaters 
take anything else. Bovsos & Orvuey, Mira. N. 








Sharp Pains: 


eural- 
pg re og eg pear es 


ig ) Chestor pain ein in any pert, Sess, took 
hogs | dy Pitch, 












ed, Brepared Som, “Be 
Acts 





I was so much troub- 
led with catarrh it seri- 
ously affected my voice. 
One bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the 
work. My voice is fully 
restored. B. F. Lieps- 
ner, A. M., Pastor of ¢ 
the Olivet Baptist Lf 
Church, Phila. 

A particie 1s aggtied into each nostri! and is 
ar Price, 50 cents at Dru: 8; by mail, 


registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., ew York Office 
235 Greenwich Street. 


CURE: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent improved Cusnioned Kar Uru: 
fectly restore the hearing,and perform the > 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 





to others and comfortable to wear. Al) conversation 
 - even whispers neard distinct! We refer to those 
them. send for illustrated K with testimon- 


inl Address 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 






pel es Removes Tsp, Pimples 
e8ndo Freckles, Moth 
otis Pateoes, Rasb 
ass and Skin Diseas. 
= 2s es. and every 
un gose Pe >lem:shon beau. 
5_+52 fg ty,and defies 
aa age detection It has 

Fe f a7 ve wand 

w pene and 





taste itto be sure 
e preparation 
is Tn pe 4 
acc*pt no cou: 
—S of i 
The 
dis tht i net < u ished 
Dr. L. A. Payer. 
said to a jady 4 
the haution, 
patient): * 
Gourard’s Cream’ 


ies will use them 1 recommend ‘ 
8 the least harmful o/ all the Skin preparations” wvne 
bottie will last six months using it every day. Aliso 
lay yt 5 removes superfious hair witnout injury 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Senco, 48 Bond 8t.. running 


through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


one selling the same. 









ENJOY A CUP 0} GOOD TEA AND COFFEs. 


Greatest inducements ever off 
orders for our cele 


beautiful Gold. Band or Moss China Tea or 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Dinner Set, or Band or Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, ¢ 


COMPANY THE GRRAT AMERICAN 7 TEA COMPANY 


P. O. Box £89. 


CGCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


**Can anything be more exasperating, ” 
complained Dumley last Sunday morn- 
ing Me than to bave plenty of money in 
one’s pocket and the saloons all closed w 
tighter than a drumi” “Oh. yes,” sai 

inson. ‘ Well, what, pray?” ‘* Sa- 
loons all open and no money in one’s 
pocket.” 


**You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,” said a mother to her little girl. 
a but grandmother did,” was the re- 
py: 


In the first transport of delight, the 
happy father rushes into the room ex- 
claiming: ‘“‘I’'ve gotason! It’s a boy!” 


Leader (of little German band): ‘“‘A 
few pennies, madam, for dot fine music,” 
Woman (at a window), ‘Ain't got 
nothin’ for you.” Leader (indignantly). 
**Vat’s dot? Ven you don’t give a few 
pennies, ve play some more.” 


“‘ Ah, my friends,” said the good priest 
to his people, who had been mixed upina 
fight, ‘*‘ you should have more toleration.” 
‘Vis, your riverence,” replied a spokes- 
man; “we looked for some, but there 
was none to be found, and so we used 
stones.” 


‘*Good-morning children,” said a phy- 
sician, as he met three or four children 
on their way to school. “How do you 
do this morning ?” 

““We daren’t tell you,” replied the 
oldest of the crowd, a boy of eight. 

‘Dare not tell me!” exclaimed the 
doctor ; ‘‘and why not?” 

“? Cause papa says that it cost him fifty 
dollars last year to have you come in and 
ask how we were.” 


Physicians all agree that the burning 
of leather acts as a disinfectant. But 
we don’t think physicians have yet suc- 
ceeded in finding a man who wouldn’t 
rather die than to smell burning leather, 
if he had his cnoice.— Norristown Herald 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New rox City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel, -~¥ 5 Grand Central 
t. 


Handsomely Furmshed Rooms at $1 and 
b pa per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and eleva railroads to all depts. You 
can live better for less mo’ ue at tbe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first hotel in the City. 


A reporter who is r atedly greeted 
with the shibboleth, a ow’s business ?” 
has interviewed several people with a 
view to answering the question intelli- 
gently, with the following result: ‘My 
business is wiog crowds,” said the 
artist. ‘* And mine is being run into the 


ground,” said the undertaker. “ My vo- 
cation is fine,” said the jud *“* My 
business is growing,” remark the en 


er. ‘ Business is are, ” answered the con- 
ductor. ‘Mine is gaining ground,” said 
the real estate dealer. ‘‘My business is 
picking up,” said the rag man. ‘‘ And 
my busines is ’still,” said the m anufactur 
er of good Old Medford. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
w be used i. CHILDREN TEETHING. it 


ES the CHILD, SOFTENS the cums, allays 
alt , CURES WIND COUIC and is the B 
FOR DIARRBGA. 25 CTS, A d te the BEST 


Isn't it strange that a rooster should 
crow, and a crow should hawk, and a 
hawk should fly, and a fly should flee? 


You can now send a tal card to 
China for 2 cents, but unless you have 
made a special study of tea-chests you 
won't have anything very intelligible to 
say. 


Facts Worth Knowing. 
In all diseases of the nasa] mucous membrane 


Dealers 
th edy used must be oon. irritating. The 
ro edical. w to learn tb 


medical profession has been slow 


base hing satisfactory can be accomplished with 
‘imitations. $1, Reward for arrest and proot of any se J ¥ 


douc snuffs, powders, syringes, astringen’ 
at - cppltoasion. © because they are al 


or ap 
' ,do not thoroughly reach the 
pa en should be a’ oved as worse than 


ures. A multitude of persons who have for 
yea flict, =e toh: Fi ok, t 
can ip t 1cal and permanent cures 
wrought by Eiy'e Oren. m Balm. 


Fiance of hideous but fabulously rich 
man. ‘Have you been shaved?” The 
man—‘““Yes.” Fiance—‘‘ Have plenty of 
perfume on?” The man—‘ Yes.” Fi- 
ance—‘ No tobacco in your mouth?” 
The man—‘* No.” Fiance—‘‘ Well, you 
can kiss my poodle then.” 


** Indeed, it happened in less time than 
I take to tell it,” said the lady, who was 
considered somewhat of a bore. “Oh I 





31 & 33 Vesey &.. Now York, 


haven't the least doubt of that,” replied 
her patient and truthful listener, 


Don’t Wait 


Until your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
gray before giving the attention needed 
to preserve its beauty and vitality. 
Keep on your toilet-table a bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the only dressing 
you require for the hair—and use a little, 
daily, to preserve the natural color and 
prevent baldness. 

Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: ‘Several months ago my hair 
commenced falling out, and in a few 
weeks my head was almost bald. I 
tried many remedies, but they did no 
good. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
of the contents, my head was covered 


with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- 
mend your preparation as the best hair- 
restorer in the world.”’ 

“My hair was faded and dry,” writes 


Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, IIl.; “ but 
after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it became black and glossy.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Pimples and Blotches, 


So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and 


neck, may be entirely removed by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 
safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ever 


discovered A 
Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Bold by Druggists; $1; 


HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 pagesa full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
prominent books for teachers. These have 
been carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given. 
It has also a short list of reference books, 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
New York 


Mass, 
six bottles for $5. 





25 Clinton Place, 


6/. 7/, 


The American nvestment Compapy, o 
meteburg. lowa, w'th a Paio up capital ef Seu0. 
peo, surplus 875 000, offers first Mortgage Loans 

wing seven percent. Also 6 cent. 1, year De- 

ot Bonds secured by 106 per cent. of first Mort- 
. Ke soonenee in truss by tbe Mercantile Trust 
7 ompeny, N Y 6 per cent. certincates of deposit 
8, under on year Write for full informa 

th BR and re‘erenc to the compeny at 3 
“t., New York. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Rox. Cart. THOMAS Post. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY ever) 





0 Reasou 
A. L. ORMcBY, Vice-F resident. 





week-day at 6 P. M., frum Pier41, North River. 
foct of nal St. Connecting at Albany next 
morniog, except Sundays, with trains tor the 
North, st, and West. 


Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
weeh-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North. East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
East and West, at principal Railroad and 8 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 


J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, agway 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. ¥.; M. B. WATERS, Gen’| 
Pass. Agent. Albany. N m A 





























| Mi; We Wyner pine nasil SURED 
DR. JAS. J, HOLDEM, WILLIAMSBURG, 6, . 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


With Some Applications to the Questions of the Day. 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL BCONOMY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





HIS book addresses itself to the task of presenting, in a plain Le! fay le form, the element- 
ary principles of political economy. The main topics are treated ; the fundamental principles 
are emphasi ; but no effort s made to produce a detailed and ho Ae treatise. Social- 
ism, Taxation, National Devt, Free Trade avd Protection, Bi-metalism, United States Notes, 

Banking, the National Banking System, the Labor Question, Co-operation, and other leading ques- 
tions of the day are treated in a brief and simple manner. 


12mo, 363 pages. Introduction price, $1.20. 
Specimen copies mailed, paid, to teachers, for examination, on rooeint, of the introduction 
price. Send for full descript ve circulars of the series of “ Science Text- 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


MWiusic ian 


R OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart- 
ley’s Songs for the School, 
by J. D.BartTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection 


of ot eee cheat b mens of an unsectar’ 

* singabl . ey : for for opentog and | Losi --~ 

ie” ‘Tunes, an — ——. 

cises, together with a collection of of Songs and 

Gees by the best masters, for caluiisioons 
and other special occasions. Price, 60c. 


OR SONG LESSONS. The National 
School singer, by GrorGe F. koor. 
Bright, — = music a the day school, em- 


Schoo ° 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION AND 
SIGHT-REA DING, md epson’s Mu- 
sic Headers. 3 Nos. BENJAMIN 

JEPSON, Instructor of Vocal Music in the eae 
. per 


charac- | Schoolsof New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. 


R GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vo- 
calist, by James F. RYAN, Prin. of Public 
School, Brookiyn. An introductory system 

of instruction based on the French “ Chiffre” 

system with an admirable song sclection and 
bymns for memory exercises. ice, 
OR st Burnap’s Poly 

F technic, by U. C. BurnaP and W. J 
Wetmore. A collection of music for schools, 





bracing Song ercise Songs, songs of 
study « Opening and eer, einy Soe; in nf every 
needed in the quhocisoous. 
tn Do not select 


B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 


your Music Books without tang a took at these books. 
examination on application. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 11 


classes, and clubs, fer juvenille sin 
and intermediate and etemeremee 
Returnabl 


ng classes, 
tay 90c. 


3 William Street, New York. 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


$1.17 | Morris’s Scripture Readings 
1.17 | Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing. 

Eclectic Language Lessons. 

McGuffey’s Word List. 


MecGuffey’s Alternate Readers 
.30 | Eclectic German Readers. 





Palmer's Science of Education. By mail, 
White's Pedagogy. By mail. 
White’s Monthly Record, By mail. d 
Introduction Price. 
(Temperance 


Eclectic Guide to Health. 
Physiology.) 

The Huuse I live In, (Primary Temperance t 
Physiology). 


Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange and Introduction rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


28 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON 


Allens Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK. «> WHAT TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8 to 12 years of age. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., 
and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Price List on ap 
plication. 





No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School Record, No. 
Campbell’s School Record, 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Wick. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 
POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


(Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 
bs ory: 
y- 


No. Month 





THREE NE 


W BOOKS. 





First Term’s 
Reading. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 


Work in 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 


87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Well’s Essentials of 
Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08. And, 

Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics tn Mase. Inst. af Technology. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


743 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08. 


IN PRESS. 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


STONE'S: HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 














Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
It is not only an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved 
very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History 
when English is not a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
WARREN’S LOVELL &@ WU., Kducational Pub- 


PRIMARY GEOMETRY |sny versremeconyoxt. tte 


Wi ’ 
With simple and practical examples in Plane | &8’ e AD 
tary Pri Part III. 
Introduction— Measuring and Drawing—Straight | Words for 
Triaugles—Ce 








alker’s Physi 
tical Work in oe 

and Projec ve Drawing. Sesred te Useunan and | Part Il. 

Elemen hoo! and containi ma? 

tho 


D 
Areas—Lioes and Planes in Space— Elementary 
Bodies— Projections of Elementary Solids. 
By 8. EDWARD WARREN, C. E., late Professor 
» the Rensselaer Lag ice | ‘Tnstatute, Troy, 
N. Y., ete., etc. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts, 





Lesso: 
view Questions, 55 i) as Graded 
of Words $1.35. Send for catalogue. 


Do You Wish a Botany 





tare than’ most peometries (nO Saint “hc | That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
used in the AE. ~ etc.” | ted; writven by one who is in the a ica) work 
New tngland Journal of Ed TT of teaching? If so, send One Do 


GEO. SHERWOOD & Ay 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
and they will send to you Aspire G. HALL’s 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning Tae ScHoor J hen 
R ~ ‘ vy OURNAL W communicating 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. 


Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much. 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


és *) 


{QT EQUALLED By ANY WTHER. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pauw Bert. 
“a ty ts the teaching of Elementary Science 
f~~— 8chool.”’ 


Ay and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadel 
Publishers of § chool and College Text-Hooks. etc 
hool Stationery and 


MACMILLAN & C0’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 














Huxley’s comme in Elem. Ph: ogy....81,10 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... 70 
Jevon's Lessons in Logic........ 40 

=P Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 
Leckeers tien. Lessons in Astronom 1,25 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on appiication, 





112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; pampntess Sestoniions: an a books 
Sam er or paren 
bole cant Recent, 26 e00.! Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 











Undast| John E. Potter & Co's 


TEXT-BOOKS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. 180 MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC'S RAWING (MODELS. 
=> MODELS have been spec specially denignied eo the 

Schools. They 


~ ay in Prim 
consist of both Solidea A Tablets 
Oo} a caretuily graded mad 





the 
fura 


i at the loweet ble “—. 
been a pected be. by the ieading cities of the country, and 
an eos L ute indispensable to oi correct teaching 
of Form wing in every stage, and especially 
a rt 
For catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG a oe co. 
8trect, Boston, ‘Mass 

79 Wabash aseuee th Chicago. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAS’ 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPL'- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 





- T72crs 
96crTs 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 
Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 


CowPERTHWAIT «& Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
dag Zee cours Taz JOURNAL when communica 
ting 














